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Commended for Classroom Use 


by Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


— EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge which best 
inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The following excerpts from recent signed 


statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader's Digest...as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating 


these ideals: 


We must raise a generation committed to the improvement One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
of our democracy and consticuuonal government. Accurate duties of every school teacher today is the planting of Lin 
information on significant current developments is a necc coln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of our 
ary adjunct in this ta The Reader's Digest provides a youth. ...1 feel that the School Edition of The Read 
concise, readable handbook of world events and trend Divest should be classed among the valuable mediums for 
Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Education aiding this viral task.—Vernon L, Nickell, State Superin- 
Connecticut, tcendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 
The youth of our land should be given abundant opportu I would place The Reader's Digest at the head of the list of 
nity to inform themselve on current social, economic and re juired rr iding for teacher and high school tudent 
scientific matters, and IT know of no better or more pleasant John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
way of securing such information than through The Reader Wash. 
Divest.—Elizabeth Ireland, State Superintendent of Pub = 
lic Instruction, Montana. The Reader's Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
The Reader's Digest is a tortress of defense against ignorance them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
of what is gotng on in Our own and other land .. Eshould meaning of good citizenship.—Arthur E, Thompson, State 
like to see it in the hands of every high school scudent, and Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 
of many in the upper clementary grades.—James Haskell : 
Hope, State Superintendent of Education, South Carolina. As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the buildins 
of bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader's evt 
For use in schools, a magazine such as The Reader's Digest, is very high.—Burgin E. Dossett, State Commissioner of 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of signifi Education. Tennessee. 
cant events and achievements in the social, scientific and 
economic fields, is of high value.—Francis B. Haas, State The Reader's Digest is making a contribution to the main 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. tenance of our form of government, especially by implanting 
, in young minds the concepts of desirable human relation 
The Reader's Digest ts a continuing and impartial © diar ships. Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public In- 


of the American way of life and the actual workings of our 


struction, Oregon. 
democracy. At a time when world welfare ts to be so influ 


enced by our course here at home, its value as an aid to the The teacher who understands the scope of her assignment 
teaching of good citizenship increases the need for its use and sees her objectives clearly, will value The Reader's 
in our schools.—John Callahan, State Superintendent of Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
Public Instruction, Wisconsin. which make TOMORROW. Ic offers information~common 


knowledge for common understanding for common 
ciuzenship in a common world: one world.—John Fred 
Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 


As never before, pupils in our schools need to read widely 
if they are to think clearly on many and varied topics. Be- 
cause The Reader's Digest presents up-to-the-month informa 
tion on current events and personalities, this publication has 


come to be a valuable and widely used supplement to our The Reader's Digest is in an especially unique position 
reading in many high school and lower-grade classes — because of its wide use in the schools, to play an important 
Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent of Public In- part in strengthening the walls of democracy.—Wayne O. 
struction, Wyoming. Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebr. 


Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the place which T/« 


Reader's Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the country who are molding a new gen- 


The Reader's Digest 


eration of Americans. 
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Editorial Conment 





AS THE EDITOR SEES THE TRENDS OF EDUCATION IN STATE AND NATION 





RETIREMENT SYSTEMS AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


In the fall of 1940 a bill to extend Social 
Security to teachers was introduced in Con- 
gress. Local and state retirement system mem- 
bers voiced such strenuous opposition that the 
inclusion of teachers was dropped. Apparently, 
the teacher organizations had presented such 
convincing arguments that bills of a similar 
nature during the next five years omitted teach 
ers. The latest and much discussed Social Se 
curity extension bill by Wagner, Murray, and 
Dingell does not include teachers. 

In the meantime, however, another develop 
under Last technical 


ment was 


statf was appointed by the House Ways and 


W ay J yea ra 
Means committee to make a thorough inves 
tigation of Social Security. Its report has been 
issued and hearings held before the committe 
for several weeks. No distinction is made be 
who are or who are not now 


tween those 


covered by a state or local retirement plan. It 


would superimpose one system upon the other 
or combine Social Security with teachers’ rx 
tirement 


short, all would b: 


systems, a complicated process. In 
in both systems according 
to a compact between the states and the fed 
It is the feeling of the NEA 


and the National Council on *Teachers’ Retir« 


cral government 


ment that this fusion of systems with Social 
Security would weaken retirement systems if 
not lead to their eventual abandonment in 
favor of Social Security. Teachers would then 
have to depend upon the inadequate benefits of 
Social Security available to them after age 65. 
Present retirement laws are generally flexible, 
amendable, and suited to the teaching profes 
sion. They provide retirement at a younger age 

The Social Board that 
migration of teachers is a reason for including 
them. Certainly this is not applicable to Wis 


consin where the law gives benefits based upon 


Security contends 


services rendered. 

It may be set down that the chief appealing 
argument is that Social Security would cost the 
taxpayer less. However, since it is generally 
admitted that present social security rates are 
too low to sustain the benefits the rates must 


increase. 
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While the technical staff argues that there 
would be no conflict in adjusting the various 
systems to correlate with Social Security, we 
believe they evade practical considerations. 
Teachers in Wisconsin have individual accounts 
in their systems and would, in our opinion, 
equities or 


resist any attempt to readjust 


benefits in order to conform to the federal plan. 

Your officers assembled a great deal of in 
formation upon this subject and read the pro- 
nouncements of the NEA and Council on 
Teachers’ Retirement. The Executive committee 
also secured actuarial advice. At its meeting on 
March 23, 
concluded that it would be in the best interests 


the facts were reviewed and they 


of retirement members to oppose the new bill 
The opposition to the bill was sent to the 
House Ways and Means committee. In 


the bill is reported out in its present form, 


Case 


local associations and administrators will be 


informed at once, 


* 
THE PRESS SPEAKS EMPHATICALLY 


The general attitude of the Wisconsin press 
toward schools and the teachers is an eagerness 
to assist in solving such problems as teacher 
shortage and improving school offerings In 
stead of indulging in generalities, our press 
clipping service reveals a flood of articles and 
editorials devoted to specific phases of educa- 
tion. Space prevents an enumeration of all of 
them but a sampling shows the trend of con 
cern. We following 
captions: ‘The Loss of School Teachers,’ “Lo 
cal AAUW Group Urges Pay Increase,” “Rural 
Teachers Needed Badly,” “Our Schools Come 
First.’ ’All of these are straightforward talk 


find editorials under the 


with no equivocating. 

The press thus attempts to awaken the inter 
est of the public in the nations biggest indus 
try. A speaker recently said the greatest prob 
lem of education is not in the school person- 
nel, but in parents and nonparents who aré 
apathetic toward the schools. They have no 
definite convictions regarding the functions of 
the schools and their criticisms are based upon 
the superficial and trivial. Perhaps the readers 
of our papers may be goaded into active inter 
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est in the nation’s largest enterprise. The service 
of our news columns in this matter 1s appre 
ciated. At no time within the experience of 
the writer have newspapers devoted so much 
space to schools and teachers. 


* 


RETURNING VETERANS AND 
TEACHING POSITIONS 


Numerous letters have recently been received 
by the Welfare committee and WEA office re 
garding reemployment of veterans. Complaints 
have been filed by both veterans and displaced 
teachers. The Welfare committee feels that 
many of these difficulties might be avoided by 
recognition of contract provisions and a know! 
edge of the 1943 law which provides for 
restoring veterans to former positions. 

Briefly, the statutes state that veterans (the 
term being used in its broadest sense) in pri 
vate employment, or in the employ of Wis 
consin or any of its political subdivisions, shall 
be restored to such position or to a position of 
like seniority, status, pay, and salary advance 
ment, just as though these had not been inter 
rupted by military service. 

The veteran must (1) present a certificate 
of discharge, (2) prove he ts still qualified to 
hold such position, (3) make application for 
reemployment within 40 days after he is re 
lieved from the service, and (4) reemployment 
is upon the condition that the employer's cir 
cumstances rave not so changed as to make it 
impossible or unreasonable to restore such 
person. 

In the case of hospitalization, a 90 day 
period for application is permitted. 

Persons reemployed according to the provi 
sions of this Act shall not be discharged from 
such position without cause within one year 
after such restoration; and such discharge 1s 
subject to all federal or state law affecting any 
state, municipal or private employment; and, 
subject to the contracts that may exist between 
employer and employe. 

The statutes further stipulate speedy court 
procedure to force the employer to comply with 
legal provisions. 

We recommend that school boards read 
Section 21.70 of the Wisconsin Statutes in or 
der to know their responsibilities and statutory 
duties. Where disputes arise they may be 
settled by an application of common sense and 
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possible compromise with aggrieved parties. 
Court action is not only expensive but often 
disrupts harmonious community and group 


relationships. 


* 
GI'S HIT THE BOOKS 


According to a survey of several universities 
reported in News-week, veterans enrolled in 
colleges and universities are more than holding 
their own in comparison with scholastic rec 
ords of non-veteran students. One large unt- 
versity reports that there have been no failures 
in that group. 

It may be assumed that their maturity, sin 
cerity of purpose gained from the horrible ex 
periences of war, and marital responsibilities 
of many, contribute to greater concentration 
of cttort. College playboy inclinations are prac 
tically nil and do not interfere with study. As 
one student is quoted as saying, “My future 
life depends upon what I do at Michigan.” 

There ts a wide variation of courses which 
the veterans have chosen. At Harvard and 
Yale, 50% and 45% are enrolled in general 
education, At Princeton only 25°; are GE 
students but 509% are in limited specialization. 
Of course, the available courses may predeter 
mine choices to some extent. 

It is most reassuring that the vets are hitting 
the books. One has only to look at the Trailer 
Camp at the University and other housing 
used by them to conclude they want education 
badly. Otherwise they would not put up with 
poor housing and many inconveniences to 
take advantage of the GI bill. How some of 
them with families manage to get along ts 
beyond us. 

We congratulate them upon their good old 
American perseverance and sacrifice to get a 


college education 


* 
HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 


In 1943 the Florida legislature passed a law 
which banned secret societies from the public 
schools. Members of the Satan (appropriately 
named, perhaps) Fraternity brought action for 
a declaratory judgment on the validity of the 
act, claiming that it deprived them of their 
right to life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, 
due proccss of law, the right of assembly, et: 
as guaranteed by the U. S. Constitution 

(Turn to page 383) 
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High School Credit 


For Veteran and Non -Veteran Adults 


The Primary Problem 


IGH_§ school principals, city superinten 
dents, and boards of education, in spite of 
the guides issued by the American Council on 
Education, the National 
ondary School Principals, the Department of 


Association of Se 


Public Instruction, and the various regional a¢ 


crediting associations, are encountering diff 
culty in evaluating the experiences gained in 
the armed forces and converting them into 


credits toward meeting the requirements for 
high school graduation. How to avoid vitiating 
the value of a diploma and at the same time 
to do full justice to the returning veteran who 
either left 
sometime 


school to enlist or withdrew from 


school previous to induction, but 
who now sets a high value upon the posses 
sion of a high school diploma, presents a 
conscientious school 


real dilemma _ to the 


administrator, 


Evaluation of Regularly Issued Diplomas 

Perhaps it would be wise to evaluate some 
what the significance of the high school 
diplomas that the principals of the state have 
been issuing for years. In general terms, the 
possession of a high school diploma indicates 
that one has devoted four school years, more 
Or less, to studying certain required and clec 
tive subjects and to indulging in a limited or 
wide variety of non-credit school activities. In 
terms of specific knowledges, skills, attitudes 
and appreciations because each individual ts 
different from every other individual each 
diploma has a special significance for its par 
th« 


diploma may signify a wealth of useful infor 


ticular possessor. For one individual 
mation, a variety of desirable skills, a high de 
gree of facility in oral and written expression, 
and a buoyant outlook on life and living that 
far exceed those possessed by the average col 
lege graduate. For another individual it may 
represent five or more years of his life devoted 
to uninteresting and rather meaningless activ 
ities that have left him with rather sketchy and 
confused notions about life and living, a dearth 
of useful skills, and an ability in oral and 
written expression that would not be the equiv 
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This report was prepared by a spe- 
cial committee selected by the Coun- 
cil on Education to study the questions 


of credit for veterans and to make 
recommendations. 
alent of that possessed by the average eighth 


grader. However, no matter what the extremes 


as far as the individuals are concerned, if they 


have “gone through the mill” no_ particular 


problem relating to the granting of diplomas 


secms to exist. 


Equivalencies in Prewar Years 


In the case of individuals who have not 


been able to meet all the requirements for high 
attendance at 


school graduation by regular 


scheduled classes, most schools, as the occa 
sions have arisen, have established equival 
encies that seldom, if ever, have been ques 


tioned. Most high school principals would ac 
cept at face value as meeting requirements for 
high school graduation a credit in algebra or 
Latin, or any other high school subject, or in 
several of them, as far as that is concerned, if 
earned through correspondence work with th 
Wisconsin of Exten 


sion Teaching. Most principals would be will 


University of Division 


ing to accept a certification of credit based 
u pon l comprehensiv written examination 
given by one of their own competent and 


trustworthy teachers. In the years preceding 


the war the principals of some schools were 
in the process of establishing a program of 


yranting credit for ‘work experienc gained 


in off campus activities 


Perhaps enough has been said to show that 


a high school education as evidenced by the 
possession of a high school diploma is not a 
standard article like a hundred pound sack of 
sugar. Under these circumstances it ts not sut 
prising that difhculty is encountered in deter 
mining which veterans should recetve diplomas 
and which should be denied them if they are 
requested 


First of all every principal is justifred in re 


quiring some evidence to show that the appli 
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cant has a claim to consideration. The com- 
pletion with satisfactory grades of correspond- 
ence courses offered through the Armed Forces 
Institute, the completion of certain courses 
offered in the technical schools conducted by 
the armed forces, and the completion of basic 
or boot training all offer possibilities of trans- 
lating armed service experience into credits 
toward meeting graduation requirements. The 
use of A Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experience in the Armed Forces—-The 
Tuttle Hand Book—in which the educational 
experiences obtained through service in the 
armed forces are described and secondary 
school subject equivalencies suggested, scems 
to offer a rather complete guide to the con 
scientious principal in converting specifi sery 
ice experiences into high school credits. 

The real problem seems to be the young 


veteran who 


1. Had less than two years of formal schooling 
beyond grade eight before entering service, 

2. Beside basic or boot training has completed 
few or no correspondence courses, 


3. Has had little or no contact with the special 
technical schools, but 


4. Through travel, contact with people and with 
the cultures of other lands, reading, writing 
letters, etc., 


has gained certain knowledges, abilities, skills, 
and attitudes, that as measured by the General 
Educational Development Examination given 
under the auspices of the Armed Forces In 
stitute in total are certified as being the 
equivalent of the knowledges, abilities, etc. 
possessed by the average or near-average high 
school graduate. If the principal and his board 
of education are willing to accept the evidences 
outlined above, there seems to be no good rea 
son for refusal to grant diplomas to worthy 
applicants. In some cases where a marked de 
ficiency in mathematics, English, science, or 
social studies is revealed, the successful com 
pletion of a course or two, by private study 
correspondence work, attendance at high school 
or through arrangements that presently exist 
or may be established between the vocational 
school directors and the high school author 
ities, might be required as an additional pre 
requisite to the granting of a diploma. Of 
course the veteran who had little or no se 
ondary school experience previous to his sery 
ice with the armed forces and who is unable 


to present any satisfactory evidence either by 
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means of the General Education Development 
Examination or otherwise that his general edu- 
cational competence approaches that of the av 
erage or near-average high school graduate, 
should not be granted a diploma. After all, the 
granting of high school diplomas to students 
hy statute depends upon the judgment of the 
local principal and his board of education, and 
while much advice may be given them, thé 
responsibility for each decision still vests with 


Wel, 


Veterans’ Diplomas and College Entrance 


“But,” it may be said, “supposing the pos 
sessor of a high school diploma wants to en 
ter the University and he has not had the 
hecessary prerequisites for the courses he wants 
to undertake?” The question is hardly ret 
Vant. A great many of out regular graduates, 
if not most of them in a ereat Many schools, 
never will have any business attempting to do 
work at the University or at liberal arts col 
leges. The University has an elaborate system 
of testing and interviewing candidates for ad 
mission, those with diplomas issued in. the 
usual manner as well as veterans with or with 
out high school diplomas. To the University 
and the other institutions of college grade 
safely can be left the responsibility of accept 
ing applicants for entrance who have some 
chance to do successful work and of discourag- 
ing or refusing entrance to those whose like 
lihood of success in academic work at the col- 
lege level is so slight that the attempt should 
not be made. 


Persons want a high school diploma tor a 
variety of reasons other than for college en 
trance, and for most purposes the diploma 
granted on the basis of some work completed 
on the secondary school level, basic or boot 
training, little or much work in special tech 
nical schools, and the successtul passing of the 
General Educational Development Examination 
will be as satisfactory a possession as a diploma 
granted in the usual manner. This diploma 
will not represent an exact duplicate of what 
the individual would have achieved by regulat 
attendance at high school, but it will be what 
it purports to be, the full equivalent of what 
might have been achieved by a more conven 
tional and systematized set of experiences 
Even for the veteran who wants to use his 


diploma for college entrance purposes the sit 
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uation is little if any different from that of the 
possessor of a standard diploma. If he pos- 
sesses a high degree of academic aptitude, a 
real desire to get a university or college educa- 
tion, and is disposed to do the work involved, 
there is no good reason to believe he will be 
refused entrance or fail to do every bit as well 
as the similarly endowed applicant with a 
standard diploma, 


Diplomas for Non-Veteran Adults 

What about the person who did not serve 
in the armed forces but worked on a farm or 
in a defense plant during the war and who 
would like to get a high school diploma on 
the basis of his activities and the passing of 
the General Educational Development Exam 
ination? This person presents a somewhat dif 
ferent problem. The granting of diplomas to 
veterans, let us hope, is decidedly exceptional, 
something that will not be with us continually 
over the years. For the most part, veterans had 
no choice but to interrupt their formal educa 
tions and serve their country at great personal 
risk. Equivalency for those who were rela 
tively free to continue their formal educations 
need not and should not parallel equivalency 
for veterans. For the non-service group of ap 
plicants, if decidedly more mature than reg 
ular high school students either because of age 
or because of varied and intense experience, 


or both, 


1. The granting of credit in vocational subjects 
for work experience in agriculture, business, and 
industry after demonstrating by 


means of com- 


prehensive tests the achievement ordinarily re- 
quired for credit in these subjects, and the 

2. Acceleration of high school graduation by 
granting credit in academic and other subjects on 
a qualitative basis for work done through self- 
study, private tutoring, special classes in voca- 


tional school, correspondence study, etc., 


justified High 


adole scents 


are completely expedients 


schools are places where young 
“grow up” as well as learn English, mathe 
matics and the rest. For the person who has 
“grown up” the high school has little to offer 
other than the special skills, abilities, under 
standing, eic., that accompany a more or less 
thorough mastery of the program of studies 
In full justice to all concerned, the adult who 
demonstrates conclusively that he has these 
special skills, abilities, etc., is entitled to a high 


school diploma if he desires one. 
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Testing Services for Veterans 
Facilities for the giving of the General Edu 
cational Development Tests have been estab 
lished at the University of Wisconsin, Mas 
quette University, all state teachers colleges, 
and the private liberal arts colleges. 
COMMITTEE ON GRADUATION FROM 
HIGH SCHOOL ON A QUALITATIVE BASIS 
WISCONSIN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Respectfully bmitted 
HAROLD CONNORS. Chairman 
C. A. HATFIELD 
R. F. Lewis 
KENNETH LITTLI 
A. D. MATHISOD 
HARRY MERRITT 
DoroTt Vi 





HIGH SCHOOL... 


decision of the court ts 


The 


vectally in its pronouncement of principles. It 
I 


significant, ¢s 


Florida law on the theory that at 


upheld the 


tendan at an educational institution pro 
vided by the state ts not a natural right but a 
public benefaction ind students must sub 


mit to such regulations as the law 


1M} Oses as 


prerequisites to participate. The court found 


nothing in the law that interfered with con 
stitutional rights. It concluded its disposition 
of the case by saying, “It is pertinent to say 
that none of our liberties are absolute; all of 


them may be limited when the common good 


or common decency requires Freedom 


ifter all, is not something turned footloos 
to run as it will like a thoroughbred in a blu 
erass meadow 

In view of what has transpired in the nam 
of Freedom in numerous schools this yea 
teachers, if they concur in the judicial concept 


ibove stated, might try out the wording on 


their high school students 
The 


high school fraternity matter, | 


Louisiana Court ruled the same on the 


deci 


ising 1ts 


sion largely upon the [ S. Supreme Court 


verdict involving secret societies in Mississipy 
=-siiatbielbininanoaiais 
A Wad } ideas 7 } } 
it h k t} 111 a Nava var can | d / 
f)Ips Books Like hit / 7, 
wmor, the longest cru ra) ind mount 
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Better Teachers 


Thru Better Methods 
by L. O. Tetzlaff 


Sheboygan County Normal School 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


O ONE will dispute the thesis that one 

of the most effective kinds of guidance is 
that which places an individual in a situation 
in which he discovers for himself his interests 
and abilities. But, if guidance in the direction 
of teacher education is to be effective, institu- 
tions preparing teachers must revitalize their 
practice teaching in order that the pre-service 
teacher be trained better professionally to avoid 
the limitations and handicaps in many teaching 
situations. 

It is, indeed, quite common for students to 
wander through two, three, or four years of a 
college course 
preparatory to 
teaching without 
ever facing a 
serious self-exam- 
ination—for ma- 
jors or depart- 
ments may be 
chosen for all 
sorts of reasons, 
some of which 





will hardly bear 


. each student... studies stating. The in- 
a child... ’ : Saas 

Photo courtesy Madison Public vestment of time 
Schools and money on the 


part of youth calls for a much more deliberate 
formulation of objectives on the part of the 
institution than it usually gives. 


Growth and Adjustment 


Personality development of the student 
teachers themselves is a major responsibility of 
any institution for the education of teachers. 
In fact it would seem that more colleges should 
shift the emphasis from credits to an emphasis 
on personal growth and power of adjustment 
so that teachers will concern themselves far 
more with the development of sound attitudes 
and right habits on the part of their pupils. 


It is no mere academic issue that is in ques- 
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Rural practice teachers are required 


to understand the pupils and the 
community. 


tion here; it is an attitude toward knowledge 
itself, an appreciation of the quality of fine 
intellectual achievement. Only by application 
along wisely chosen lines can the student ac- 
quire a type of experience that will enable him 
to enlarge his sense of values, and make him 
abundantly richer and nobler by the experience 
he has undergone. 

Established courses, such as child psychology, 
sociology, school organization and management, 
community studies, geography, tests and meas- 
urements, etc., in fact practically every course 
in the curriculum should be presented from 
the personnel point of view. 

For example, at the Sheboygan County Nor- 
mal school each student in psychology studies 
a child of school age for a period of six months 
in order to ascertain the child’s needs and to 
provide ways of meeting them. Not only do 
they study children at first hand, but the course 
in psychology begins with a study of their own 
personalities and how to improve themselves. 


Theory and Practice 


Another opportunity for intensive child study 
is given at our demonstration school with a 
new guidance emphasis in which students 
spend six weeks studying, observing, and par 
ticipating in the work of the demonstration 
school, In fact, professional theory courses are 
built around practical experiences in many of 
the teacher's activities both in and outside the 
classroom. Training supervisors frequently ask 
student-teachers to make case-studies of pupils 
needing special help in their work or in their 
physical, social, or emotional development. Su- 
pervisors hold personal and group conferences 
with students which are an important means of 
student personality development. In these con- 
ferences the student-teacher discusses both per 
sonal and professional problems, and weighs 
the evaluation of his own progress. 

This is the laboratory type of pre-service 


education. 
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Community Service 


But effective guidance must do much more. 
It must prepare teachers for service in the 
community as well as for service in the school. 
Through actual participation the prospective 
teacher must gain a realization of community 
needs as well as an understanding of the com- 
munity life which is influencing the children. 
He must acquire a facility to work with adults 
as well as children. 

Thus, it seems to me the student must learn 
from a laboratory series of guided experiences 
graded upward to a leadership, counseling 
experience,—the type that is so badly needed 
at the present time. 

Surely if a teacher is to take her place in a 
community in a happy and effective manner, 
her attention must be focused sharply on the 
child and on the community during her college 
preparatory years. 


Training Objectives 


To this end we at the Sheboygan County 
Normal school are working on a rural practice 
teaching period in which: 


1. Student-teachers not only will work closely 
with rural children but are given an opportunity 
to understand the rural environment more fully. 
2. Student-teachers are expected to live in farm 
homes during their four weeks of rural practice 
teaching. 
3. Each will be 


rather detailed study of some phase of community 


student required to make a 
life and report on it. 

{. Students will be required to visit the homes 
of the children and make a case study of at least 
one child. 

5. Students will be required to participate in 
one or more of the community activities such as 
PTA, 4-H Clubs, Farm Bureau Meetings, Home- 
maker Meetings, attending community parties. 

These activities are not ‘extra curricular” in any 
sense of the word; rather they are basic to an un- 
derstanding of child development. We feel this 
kind of guidance, if skillfully handled and super- 
vised, is essential to the success of any teacher- 
education program. 

6. Upon the student-teachers return to the Nor- 
mal school the problems and experiences which 
they received in the field will provide the oppor- 
tunities for courses of So- 
Management, Rural 
nomics, Rural Art, and Child Psychology. 
(Turn to page 391) 


continued study in 


ciology, Rural School Eco- 
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Efficiency 
Of Foreign Language Teachers 


(Editor's Note: This review of Professor Frederic 
D. Cheydleur’s “Criteria of Effective Teaching in 
Basic French Courses at The University of Wiscon- 
sin.” Madison, 1945, Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been written by Prof. M. H. Willing, 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin.) 

OR more than twenty-five years Professor 

Cheydleur of the University of Wisconsin 
has been putting in most of his spare time try 
ing to find out objectively and exactly what 
determines good learning and good teaching 
in foreign language. The present bulletin in 
part summarizes previously reported findings, 
in part presents new data, and in part dis 
cusses matters of statistical finesse. The central 
content is an explanation of the highly inter- 
esting and important way in which criteria of 
teaching efficiency have been formulated and 
applied. 

Professor Cheydleur has defined teaching 
ethiciency for his purposes as whatever it ts 
that produces language learning in students 
when the influences of all other factors besides 
instruction have been cancelled out or neutral- 
Many 


hopelessly confuse a short-time and a small 


ized. extraneous factors which would 
sampling study of this sort have been taken 
care of by the long period here covered and 
the thousands of students and hundreds of in- 
structors involved. When an instructor's classes 
over Many years show consistent achievement, 
if reliably tested, we do have a dependable 
measure of his efficiency. 

The criteria of teaching efficiency on which 
Professor Cheydleur has settled are three in 
number: First, the average accomplishment of 
an instructor's class in comparison with the 
average of all classes. Second, the control of 
achievement range or spread shown in an in- 
structor’s class in comparison with all classes 
Third, the closeness of agreement between 
an instructor’s class marks and the objective 
departmental examination marks as compared 
with that of all instructors. These three—rela- 
achievement, relative 


relative discrimination 


tive homogeneity, and 
are combined to give 
a single index of efficiency when factors other 
than instruction have been taken care of 
Significant conclusions restated or 
stated in this bulletin are these: Intelligence, 


(Turn to page 394) 


newly 
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What About 
“lelevistoul 


by Harold A. Engel 


Assistant Director WHA 
Madison, Wisconsin 


HE idea of television—combining the real- 

istic visual stimuli of the film and the 
flexibility of radio—has intrigued teachers for 
years. Now they're asking when it will be 
available, what it will be like, and what the 
average school may expect from television. 

Recently the trade agencies have been at 
tempting to answer such questions and_ to 
summarize the situation as it is today. 

By the winter of 1946-1947 television sta 
tions will probably be in regular operation in 
at least 15 or 20 of the nation’s major cities. 
Each of the stations is expected to provide a 
‘daily program service of perhaps four to six 
hours. Few smaller communities are expected 
to build stations during the next two or three 
years because of the cost involved. Trans- 
mitting equipment is expensive and operating 
costs are high. Only in populous centers are 
enough receiving scts likely to be owned to 
warrant the outlay which telecasters will need 
for profitable operation. 


Television Service Limited 


During the early period, too, television serv 
ice will be limited to areas very close to the 
large cities in which the stations are built. 
Television broadcasting will be done on the 
high-frequency bands. These very short waves 
travel in almost a straight line, or “line of 
sight.’ That means that areas within sight of 
the station’s antenna, and not hidden from it 
by higher ground in between, will be served. 
This normally would be limited to a radius of 
not over 30 or 40 miles from the transmitter. 

Manufacturers already have television re- 
ceivers in production and there will be a wide 
variation in the appearance of individual 
models. A table model, about the size of the 
usual table model radio receiver, will provide 


a picture about 7 inches wide and 5 inches 
high. It will combine sound with the visual 


elements and may retail for about $100. The 
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Many obstacles prevent extensive use 
of television for some time to come. 


“standard” television set will be a floor model, 
slightly larger than the ordinary console model 
radio. Its pictures will be shown on a screen 
averaging about 16 by 23 inches—almost the 
size of a full page of a newspaper. The base 
price of the standard television set will pos- 
sibly be about $250, but the addition of FM 
(frequency modulated) receiver, phonograph 
record player, and other features will increase 
that cost considerably. In addition to the price 
of the receiver itself, most retailers will make 
a charge for installing the set. 

The receivers referred to above are for 
black-and-white television broadcasts. Recently 
the beginning of color broadcasting has been 
announced. There has been a controversy be- 
tween engineers over the best system of color 
television to be used, and this has complicated 
the matter. Color television will, of course, re- 
quire a different type of receiver than those 
designed for black-and-white which will be 
produced this year. 


Most Popular Programs 


Based on limited past experience and studies 
of program preferences of families having ac- 
cess to television receivers, it has been possible 
to anticipate the character of programs to be 
offered. Broadcasts of special events—football, 
races, parades, ceremonies—will be most pop- 
ular. Next come audience participation pro- 
grams, similar to those now popular in radio. 
In third place come studio dramatic programs, 
staged especially for this purpose. Television 
will work out program forms of its own in ad- 
dition to a wide variety of motion picture 
short subjects, travelogues, and cartouns put on 
the air directly from films. 

Because television is essentially visual, its 
problem of listener (or viewer) attention is 
quite different from that of radio. The radio 
listener can give at least partial attention to 
the broadcast while performing ordinary house- 
hold tasks or going over the evening paper. 
Not so with television. It will require primary 
attention, as does the viewing of a sound 
movie. Programs will need a high degree of 
eye-appeal to hold the audience. It is expected 
that the telecasters will use action and ‘‘dress- 
ing’ of the programs through novel settings, 
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notable personalities, colorful costuming, and 
unusual lighting effects to sustain attention. 

Establishing a network of television sta- 
tions is more complicated and costly than is 
linking up a chain of broadcasting stations. 
Such a project is now under way, however, and 
it offers some hope of relief from the high 
cost of producing programs. Special coaxial 
cables, costing several thousand dollars a mile 
to install, are required for the transmission of 
the signals. Major Eastern and mid-Western 
cities may soon be so connected and by 1950 
it is expected that network service will be ex- 
tended to principal cities in the South, Moun- 
tain areas, and Pacific Coast. 


Educational Possibilities of Television 


The educational possibilities of using tele- 
vision are, theoretically, tremendous. Images 
can be projected onto screens in the class-room 
or auditorium to bring the whole world in. 
Great events can be seen as they are happen- 
ing. Trips to the field, factory, research lab- 
oratory, museum, can be 
taken without leaving the schoolroom. Per 


and art-galleries 
formances by the world’s leading artists, mu 
sicians, and actors can be brought in. The 
potential of television in education is almost 
unlimited. 

However, from a practical point of view 
educators afte not expecting much help from 
This lack of op 
their 


television for some time. 


timism is based upon with 
radio broadcasting tor schools and the physical 


limitations of this new medium. 


experienc Cc 


Because of the expense involved television 
will probably be developed on a commercial 
basis with advertising sponsors paying the bill. 
The cost will deter educational agencies from 
participating on a significant scale for some 
time to come. In the meantime the facilities 
will be used for programs pay 
way. That educational programs are not profit- 


which their 
able or practical tor advertisers is shown by the 
virtual absence from the air of sponsored pro 
grams for schools. Such features appeal to a 
limited audience, rather than the mass audience 
which sponsors demand. Also, there is wide 
spread opposition on the part of educators to 
permitting advertising of any kind to be in- 
jected into the schools. The result is that the 
principal contributions to school broadcasting 
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The Textbook Situation 
tbook Situat 

by Lloyd W. King 

Executive Secretary 

American Textbook Publishers Institute 
ANUFACTURING facilities for book 
publishing are more limited now than 

at any time during the war and the shortage 

of text and reference books will continue for 

some time. Furthermore the cost of manufac- 

turing books has increased more than 30% 

since 1942. While textbook prices so far have 

increased on the average only slightly, manu- 

facturing costs are still rising and an increase 

in textbook prices seems inevitable. 

These conclusions are drawn from informa- 
tion obtained by the American Textbook Pub 
lishers Institute from leading publishers, paper 
manufacturers, printers, and binders 

The supply of white paper from which books 
are made is inadequate. While government ra 
tioning of paper has ceased, the mills, in effect, 
ration paper to their individual customers, 
usually allotting approximately 75% of the 
1942 volume of usage in 12 monthly install- 
ments. This plan is helpful in dividing the 
year’s business for printers and binders. It has 
embarrassed schoolbook publishers who must 
The 
white paper has increased mate- 
that the demand for 
kinds this year is three times the 


manufacture textbooks well in advance. 
demand for 
rially. It is estimated 
books of all 
1943 volume. A large part of these books can- 
not be manufactured. Nevertheless the demand 
exists, due in part to an expanded market for 


books of all kinds, 


and an market for 


trade fiction and non- 


fiction, unusual college 
textbooks due to the huge influx of G.I. stu 
dents. Also the paper situation is aggravated 
by the action of certain magazines who, in an 
attempt to guarantee paper for themselves, 
have purchased several paper mills, thus fur- 
ther restricting the amount of paper available 
for book publishing. Finally, the mills are not 
furnishing adequate amounts of certain grades 
of paper which go into the production of 
books because present ceiling prices make them 


unattractive manufacturing items 


Pulp Supply Inadequate 
T he The 


Swedish pulp which came into this country 


pulp supply is also inadequate 
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last year gave little relief to book publishers 
since the majority of it was used in the rayon 
industry and for the making of higher grade 
papers than are used in books. At present it 
is reported that Swedish pulp producers will 
reduce exports to the United States this year 
because of an unfavorable price here com- 
pared with that which can be obtained in other 
countries. The local pulp supply is inadequate 
because native woodcutters are hard to obtain 
since they presumably can receive higher wages 
in other occupations. 

Book cloths are harder to obtain now than 
at any time during this period of shortages. 
Some book cloth finishing plants are closed 
due to unsettled labor conditions. 

The labor situation eased after V-J Day 
with the return of many skilled helpers. But 
at the same time many unskilled helpers left 
the industry and today unskilled help is ex- 
tremely scarce. Generally speaking, the work- 
week has been reduced with the result that 
many plants are operating on an overtime basis. 
The excessive amount of work done on over- 
time pay increases labor costs. 


Scarcity Will Continue 


The present stringent conditions will prevail 
for perhaps two years or until additional ma- 
chinery, supplies, and adequate labor becom« 
available. 


School authorities have recognized why a 
small increase in book prices has been neces- 
sary and have been remarkably patient over 
shortages and delays in receiving books. They 
will, it is trusted, continue their understanding 
and patience. 

They may help themselves materially, how- 
ever, by ordering their schoolbooks well in ad- 
vance and by planning their budgets for the 
purchase of text and reference books for the 
year 1946-47 
of production of books for schools. 


in the light of the increased cos! 


Budgets for books which are the same, or 
only slightly higher than those provided in 
previous years, will supply the children of the 
schools with a smaller number of books than 
have been provided for them heretofore. But 
most schools need an increased number of 
books for next year’s program because their 
inventories were reduced during the war. 
Therefore, textbook budgets will be necessarily 
larger than usual. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, by Betty Smith. 

Harpers. $2.75. 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn is an interesting 
and enlightening story of Francie Nolan and 
the world of Williamsburg, Brooklyn, that 
made Francie. The story is one of laughter and 
tears, of sympathy and cruelty, crowded with 
people and life, with incidents so numerous, 
that to convey its spell is beyond description. 
It was necessary for Francie to know tough- 
ness as soon as she entered this world, for life 
in Williamsburg had to be met barehanded. 
The Children of the Nolan family were not 
the kind to go down in defeat. Whatever bad 
qualities are shown by members of the Nolan 
family are off set by good ones. The experi- 
ences that Francie had in school will grip the 
reader and also provide valuable lessons for 
teachers. Betty Smith has caught this sense of 
exciting life in a way that grips the reader. The 
good, the bad, the pitiful, and the ridiculous 
are all encircled.——FRED MARTIN, Principal, 
Red Granite, Wisconsin. 


Native American—The Book of My Youth, 
by Ray Stannard Baker (David Grayson) 
Charles Scribner and Sons, $3.00. 

A Native American whose frontier boyhood 
was spent in the St. Croix Valley of Wisconsin 
greets us at the beginning of this absorbing 
story, or more correctly, autobiography. The 
Indians and half-breeds, the pioneer settlers 
with their ox-teams, the red-jacketed woods- 
men, the primitative towns and villages, the 
hardships and dangers, the great dreams of thc 
author are all vividly pictured in this fascinat- 
ing book. Ray Stannard Baker learned the ways 
of the Indians and of the struggling pioneer, 
taught country school to finance a term at col- 
lege and later not-too-successful 
lawyer. The last chapters picture him as a 
newspaper man and writer in Chicago. 

In the author's own words he 
be an introducer of human beings to one an- 
other, to be a maker of understandings—those 
deep understandings which must underlie any 
social change that is effective and permanent’. 

GERTRUDE GOULT, English Teacher, Plain- 
field High School. 


became a 


“wished to 
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Social Studies 


In Wisconsin Secondary Schools 


by Leonard Haas 
Eau Claire State Teachers College 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


O*' SIGNIFICANCE to all Social Studies 
teachers and of paramount interest to 
school administrators in Wisconsin are the 
results of a survey completed early in 1946 by 
the Training and Placement Department of the 
Eau Claire State Teachers College. A series ot 
two articles will summarize the results on the 
basis of curriculum status of secondary Social 
Studies and the professional background of 
teachers of the Social Studies. 

To evaluate the relative position occupied by 
the Social Studies in Wisconsin High schools, 
questionnaires were directed to the principals 
of the 461 public secondary schools of the 
state. Of all schools surveyed, 415, or 90%, 
returned the survey sheet. This figure becomes 
more impressive when it is discovered that 
5709 of 6072 secondary 


are located within the schools that gave ex 


teachers in the state 


pression. This represents 94.02% of the total 
number of teachers. For purposes of definition 
the following courses were listed as Social 
Studies: Civics or Citizenship, World History, 
United States History, Problems of Democracy, 
Geography, Economics, Sociology, Occupations, 
Orientation, Consumer Education, Psychology, 
Latin-American History, Modern History, 
Medieval History, Ancient History, and Con 
temporary History. These courses were meas 
ured in terms of high school units—one class 
of instruction daily for one year. 


There are 1254 teachers classified as teach 
ing one or more of the social studies during 
this academic year (1945-1946). 


20.65% of the secondary faculties 


This figure 
represents 
this score is a 


However, 1n many 


distortion. Some small high schools with as 


instances, 


few as four teachers indicated that as many as 
three of these teachers taught one or more 
Social Studies. Thus, although the record shows 
75% of a particular faculty in Social Studies, 
the division of work might be such that the 


total program for the pupils, in all likelihood, 
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This survey reveals that United States His- 
tory is required in an overwhelming majority 
of secondary schools in Wisconsin. 


would not exceed 25% of time for the Social 
Studies. Teachers are being spread over several 
fields of academic preparation. 


Social Studies Required 


Required units of Social Studies for gradua- 
tion varies from one unit in 26 schools to five 
and one-half units in one school. The median 
for all Wisconsin high schools is 3 units re 
quired—the number of units required by 170 
secondary schools. Sixty-eight schools require 
two units; 119 schools require four; 13 re- 
quire five; four demand one and one-half; five 
demand two and one-half; five require three 
and one-half; three require four and one-half; 
one asks for four and three-fourths units; one 
five and one-half units before a 


diploma is granted. Two schools provide for a 


asks for 


curriculum that enables the granting of 
words, 


core 


four units in combination. In other 


77.35% of all public secondary schools of 
Wisconsin teach three or more units of Social 
Studies. A compensating factor in schools that 
require few units is the wide opportunity for 
electives in the Social Studies. 

The following table shows the course offer- 
ings by title that are of most frequent occur- 
rence and the degree to which they are required 
and elective: 


Course % Required % Elective 
Citizenship 81.68 8.43 
World History 63.85 28.43 
United States History 98.55 1.45 
Problems of Democracy 33.49 29.15 
Geography 12.04 63.85 
Sociology 10.12 26.26 
Economics 12.04 32.04 


U.S. History Offered 

As will be noted, United States History is 
the only content course offered in every hi; 
school. This position of United States Hist 






is defense for the arguments levied against 


schools for failure to teach that subjftt. 
Although many administrators and teac¥prs 
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question the value of Citizenship in the ninth 
year, the very fact that 339 of 415. schools 
make it a ‘must’ is proof of virility of this 
offering or the tardiness with which action 


follows evaluation. Several schools, but less 
than ten in each instance, are requiring the 
study of Occupations, Psychology, Ancient His- 
tory, Latin-American History, Consumer Edu- 
cation, Orientation, Personality Problems, and 
Modern History as separate and independent 
courses. Likewise, up to twenty schools in 
each instance are offering these same courses 
as electives and European History, Contem- 
porary History, Advanced Social Science, and 
Medieval History in addition. 

The grade placement of the various courses 
follows a pattern of overwhelming predom- 
inance for a particular year in each instance. 
Citizenship is a ninth year offering in 95.68% 
of the schools; 87.56% of World History 
courses are taken by tenth graders; 81.55% of 
the United States History courses are taught in 
the eleventh year with almost all the remainder 
of schools providing for it in the twelfth 
year; Problems of Democracy is distinctly a 
Senior course with 93.1% of the schools plac- 
ing it there. Geography is given more often at 
the eleventh grade level than at any other posi- 
tion. Sociology, Economics, Occupations, Psy- 
chology, Consumer Education, and Orientation 
are considered twelfth year offerings almost 
unanimously. 


Majority on a Two-Semester Basis 


With the exception of Sociology, Economics, 
Occupations, Psychology, Consumer Education, 
and Medieval History, all Social Studies offer 
ings in a great majority of the schools are on a 
two-semester basis. For example, 100% of all 
schools reporting United States History pre 
sent this study for two semesters; 90.38% of 
Citizenship courses are on the same plan; 
99.2% of the World History courses are given 
two semesters while one school requires four 
semesters. Such procedure as in the latter ex 
ample will have the endorsement of many 
teachers who feel that the two-semester World 
History course is inadequate. Attempts hav: 
been made in some cities to provide one-half 
semester courses in fields of newer develop 
ment such as Consumer Education, Occupations 


and Latin-American History. 
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Selling Music 
To the Community 


by Lucille L. Austin 
Director of Vocal Groups 
Kaukauna High School 


Kaukauna, Wisconsin 


“ says, “to evaluate is to ascer- 
tain the value of, to appraise.’ A sim- 
ple, concise explanation of evaluation this is. 
Unconsciously I believe all of us evaluate our 
methods and ways of teaching, the results we 
obtain from putting into practice ideas and 
theories we had thought advisable for use in 
our own particular area. 

Generally speaking for my little community, 
we know that music has become a vital part of 
community life. (1) We know this by in- 
creasingly better attendance, quieter listening 
at our two annual concerts during the school 
years. (2) We know it by the demand for 
more programs of “‘out-side-the-city” profes- 
sional performing groups, such as Men’s Glee 
clubs, orchestras, A Cappella choirs, Women’s 
Glee clubs and the like. These are sponsored 
by my own music groups, due to the fact that 
ticket selling can be handled easier, thus reach- 
ing the greatest majority of people. (3) We 
know it by the demand for more adult partici- 
pation in singing clubs of their own either 
through the Women’s club or groups newly 
organized. (4) We know it by the hearty 
support and attendance shown in the evening 
sings’ we have had once in a while. (5) We 
know it by the record libraries many students 
and adults have begun, proudly and sanely, to 
collect. (6) We know it by the demand from 
social, industrial, and business men’s clubs for 
more performing high school talent on their 
weekly or monthly programs. (7) We know it 
by the many healthy, kindly, and intelligently 
pertinent criticisms and compliments that are 
frequently forthcoming from the listening audi- 
ence. (8) We know it by the fact that the 
superintendent and principal have made a defi- 
nite place in the school day for music as a 
part of the curriculum. (9) We know it by the 
urgent desire for many students, boys and girls 
alike, to learn to sing solos of good repertory 
with intelligent musicianship. (10) We know 
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it by the spontaneous harmonizing of songs— 
popular, classical or boogie-woogie—by stu- 
dents and alumni alike. (11) We know it by 
the demand and interest shown by other de- 
partments in our school. For example, the Eng- 
lish teacher has asked me many times for the 
music of various poems that could be sung by 
a student in her class. The coach has asked me 
for good singable songs, other than the school 
songs, for pep assemblies. The art teacher has 
asked me for various types of records to help 
her illustrate certain moods and feelings heard 
that could be drawn by chalk, crayola or 
painted—so as to be seen. (12) We know it 
by interest shown in my ofhce after school 
hours by voluntary clerical work of gamblizing, 
cataloging, indexing, and checking every sheet 
of music, everyday! (13) We know it by the 
hiring voluntarily, whole-heartedly, at the re- 
quest of the new superintendent, of an assistant 
vocal music supervisor. 


Board Changes Attitude 


Due to the fact that the vocal department 
was more endured than respected, its music 
library was meager, cheap, and very inadequate. 
Consequently the school board allotted only 
fifty dollars a year to the vocal department for 
the year’s expenses. That was to take care of 
all vocal music from the first grade straight 
through to high school. If the situation had not 
been so ridiculously desperate, this would have 
been very humorous. 


What had to be done was deliberately 
mapped out and put into motion by my prin- 
cipal, by my few but very willing students, and 
myself. This was in 1931 so we, at once, 
started the ground work of selling the school 
board on sending our Girl's Glee club to the 
tournament (we call it that) or contest—if 
you will. They were skeptical, at first, of 
‘spending all that money’’ for something they 
didn’t think was “headline” importance in com- 
parison to the gloriously triumphant winning 
football game. This would help make my com 
munity a respected, feared, and popular city by 
all their adversaries in the Fox River Valley 
We won, however, and the end of our story 
here was a happy one. Our judge happened to 
be an understanding, courteous one—none 
other than Carol M. Pitts herself. She sent us 
home with a second in Class “‘C’ and a deter 


mination to work harder for a first place next 
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year. It made everyone in our glee club happy. 
It likewise made the board happy and _ulti- 
mately the ‘city fathers”. That did it! Like 
Topsy, the idea just “growed and growed” 
until Contest-Festival day, or days, each year is 
taken for granted—a must! I am going to de- 
lay any specific remarks of mine “‘for it’ or 
“agin it” to paragraphs set aside for that 
purpose. 





BETTER TEACHERS ... 
(Continued from page 385) 

Classes are organized upon the workshop 
plan, because it gives the students an oppor- 
tunity to work in small groups on specific prob- 
lems of rural education, keeping continually in 
mind the goal of better guidance for rural 
boys and girls. 

If our young teachers are to strengthen their 
positive personality tendencies and acquire a 
proficiency in discovering children’s potential 
ities, and if educational institutions are to help 
‘hem to make the most of themselves, our pre- 
service program must be further integrated 
with community resources and needs. 











THE JOURNAL’S COVER 


A century ago about 
12 per cent of the 
people of the United 
States were residents 
of the cities of 8,000 
population and over, 
and 88 per cent lived 
in the rural areas. La 
Or Organizations were 
small in size and local 
in character. Large in- 
justries employing 
great numbers of work 
ers were not heard of. Farmers were indepen 
dent. Businesses were small, and the owner 
knew his employes intimately. Today, how 
ever, circumstances are different. 57 per cent | 
of the people live in the cities and large num | 
bers sell their services to managers of indus- | 
tries and firms who are themselves employees | 

| 
| 
| 











of large aggregations of capital. The 43 per 
cent who live in the rural areas are dependent 
on the cities for supplies and for a place to 
market their products. To develop a better un 
derstanding between all segments of the popu 
lation where all are so interdependent, the 
school is one of the agencies of society to lay 
the foundation for a better and more coopera- 
tive social order through Education for Human 
Relationships. The preservation of democracy 
requires mutua! understanding 
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The Importance 
Of Kindergarten Training 


by Mrs. Frances W erner 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 


T SEEMS that not enough stress is put on 

Kindergarten training. Too many people 
have the idea all the children do is learn to 
play. Some even send their four year olds and 
the result is that the child remains in Kinder- 
garten for two years, which in place of being 
an advantage is a handicap. This, of course, 
pertains to the smaller school systems, of which 
there are many. 

The first year in Kindergarten the child is 
not as mature as the rest so naturally doesn’t 
have the interests that they do and therefore 
does not fit in the group. The second year 
he is too advanced for the beginners but not 
advanced enough to begin first grade, so does 
not fit in either group. He either becomes a 
discipline problem or loses interest entirely. 
Why are the parents in such a hurry to get 
their children off to school? They have the 
rest of their lives to finish school, so let them 
enjoy their baby days while they may. It is up 
to the teachers to make the parents see the 
harm they are doing their children by sending 
them to school before they are mature enough. 
If they are exceptionally bright children they 
will be allowed to skip a grade higher up. By 
all means give them the right start in school 
in the first place. The larger systems are 
equipped to accommodate this younger group. 
They can divide their class according to age 


. activities promote . . . development 


of the child... 


Photo courtesy Mad-son Public Schools. 
















and vary the activities for that age level. In 
this way the second year is not a repetition of 
the first. There are also schools that pass stu- 
dents in the middle of the year. 


Play Promotes Development 

Back to the subject of play, it is true the 
children learn to play in Kindergarten, but 
these activities promote social, moral, physical, 
mental, and emotional development of the 
child. For example; these social habits could 
be derived from imaginative and dramatic 
play, learning to work and play well together, 
willingness to take turns, responding to direc- 
tions, learning to accept criticism, and over- 
coming shyness. Of course this is just one 
phase of the Kindergarten curriculum. 

What are we, as teachers, doing to show 
just what we do accomplish? The majority do 
nothing and so we have many people who do 
not even send their children to Kindergarten, 
others who send them irregularly, and those 
who send them too young. In some cases the 
teacher is not entirely to blame as she may 
lack the needed equipment to carry on the 
activities of the curriculum. The right kind of 
equipment is very essential as the majority of 
things learned are through the use of materials. 
However, the teacher should try to make her 
superintendent see the need for such equip- 


ment. 


Pupils Better Prepared 

If a survey were taken from all the first 
grade teachers, and they were asked, ‘Which 
children do you prefer, those with Kinder- 
garten training or those without?”, I’m sure 
they would all choose the first? Why? Those 
children now have a background and are ready 
to begin subject matter. They are interested 
and anxious to learn. It is a pleasure for the 
teacher to have them in her class. 

If all the kindergarten teachers presently 
employed in the public schools would make it 
a point to stress the importance of this training 
through programs, parent teacher conferences, 
and other means, I’m sure we would have more 
pupils in our Kindergartens and more parents 
who really understand what we are trying to 


accomplish. 
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Resource Units vs. Teaching Units 


HAT is a resource unit? Since there 

seems to be some confusion in the minds 
of teachers, we will attempt to make clear the 
relationship between a resource unit and a 
teaching unit. 

A resource unit is a carefully worked out 
series of suggestions on some problem, topic 
or area which a teacher may use for reference 
in preplanning a teaching unit. By preplanning 
we refer to the period when the teacher, with- 
out recourse to pupil judgment, carefully sur 
veys the field of possibilities for any materials 
and techniques which he could use to help 
pupils develop a teaching unit. After this pre- 
planning the teacher is prepared to lead and 
guide a group of pupils through the actual 
planning of a teaching unit. 

The idea back of resource units is not new. 
Good teachers have always spent some of their 
limited time in gathering together 
materials which they believed would be useful 
to their teaching. If they simply add to this 
hasic procedure, refinement and breadth, they 


leisure 


have a resource unit. 


Teaching is Becoming Specialized 

A resource unit is not, then, just a new edu- 
cational fad but is, rather, an instrument made 
to supply an urgent need. Teachers have long 
felt that a well-planned feaching unit must 
grow out of the cooperative efforts of teachers 
and pupils. But many teachers have not been 
fortunate enough to have the organized mate- 
rial at hand (resource units) from which to 
select, with the pupils’ assistance, the appropri- 
ate experiences to make a pupil-teacher planned 
teaching unit. They have been forced by ex 
pediency to ask the pupils to accept subject 
matter experiences conveniently at hand. 

With the rapid growth of knowledge in 
each subject matter area and the constantly 
growing body of information on child develop- 
ment, teaching, like other professions, is be- 
coming specialized. Without attempting to as- 
sess the advantages and disadvantages of spe- 
cialism, it is clear that we must avoid dealing 
with segments of the child but that we must 
deal with the child as a whole. To do this, the 
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A resource unit is a series of suggestions 
for reference in planning a teaching unit. 


teacher may and should accept the advice and 
help of specialists, but that which finally ap- 
pears in the learning of pupils must be selected 
by teacher and pupil according to their needs. 
It is these resource units, sometimes prepared 
by subject matter specialists together with mas- 
ter teachers, which give the teacher just the 
reservoir of materials and techniques out of 
which appropriate learning experiences may be 
selected. 


Guiding Principles 


Resource units differ from teaching units in 
that (1) they are prepared for use by teach 
ers and not by pupils; (2) they cover a broad 
area rather than a specific topic or problem; 
(3) they contain much more material than can 
be used with any one class; and (4) they sug- 
gest a variety of possibilities for achi ving the 


same goals. 


As was stated earlier, a good resource unit 
is merely a broadening and a refining of any 
teacher's normal gathering together of materials 
and techniques. While it is not at all neces- 
sary to follow a fixed form in writing a re 
source unit, there are two important guiding 
principles which should be followed. The re 
source unit should contain a number of alter 
native, well-selected experiences, and any one 
experience (which may be selected for a teach 
ing unit) should be reasonably comprehensive 


and well-balanced. 


Because resource units constitute such a 
valuable aid to good teaching and learning, we 
believe that every teacher would profit by pre 
paring at least one such unit. Growth in ap- 
preciation of its value and skill in its use are 
important results of this experience in prepara 
tion. The Wisconsin Cooperative Curriculum 
Planning Program has prepared a bulletin on 
resource units which is available to any teacher 


upon request. 








Careful Buying and Wise Financing 


what it will cost you if you use the credit plan 
offered you. 


by Thomas Doig 
Managing Director 
Credit Union National Association 


(Editor’s Note: This is the fourth in a series 
of articles about personal economics by Tom 
Doig, managing director, Credit Union National 
Association. ) 

\ HEN you buy your new automobile, 

: there is one phase of the transaction 
which you may find most confusing. The sales 
man may not be at all anxious to take your 
cash—beyond the minimum required by gov- 
ernment regulation. He may press upon you 
the convenience of using his company’s finance 
plan. He may say that the charges for this extra 
service are nominal. Often he will seem to try 
as hard to get you to use the finance plan as he 
does to get you to buy the car. 

It is understandable why he should do so, 
for money is made from car financing, and 
very likely the company financing the car you 
buy is an affiliate of the car manufacturer. Very 
likely the profits from financing the car arc 
comparable to those made from the sale of thc 
car itself. 

While this is perfectly legitimate and under- 
standable, it is wise for you as the buyer to 
keep in mind that in such a situation there are 
really two transactions involved. 

First: you are buying an automobile. 

Second: you are buying credit. 

The company which, from your point of 
view, produces the best automobile, may not, 
from your point of view, offer the best credit 
deal. 

In making up your mind about both of 
these transactions there are several considera- 
tions it will pay you to keep in mind. 

In the first place perhaps you, like most of 
the buying public, have had limited experience 
in the purchasing of cars. You would do well 
to seek the advice of a mechanic, a salesmen, 
or a friend in whom you have the utmost 
confidence about the merits of the car you plan 
to buy. Under the present circumstances you 
can’t be too careful. 

As to the second part of the transaction 
the buying of credit when needed. The only 
way to compare costs is to find out exactly 
what the car will cost you if you pay cash and 
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You should ask for a copy of the credit con- 
tract you would have to sign, take it home, and 
check it to see just what insurance and other 
incidental expenses are involved, and list these 
expenses very carefully, 

Then you should visit your credit union 
find out if you can buy your credit cheaper 
from your own organization, when all the 
costs are added up and compared. 

Not to be overlooked either is the fact that 
you would be dealing with your own organ- 
ization, and you would be helping it operate 
more successfully. At the end of the year your 
credit union savings would very likely earn 
larger dividends. 

As a general rule, we can say this in all 
sincerity: it pays to save regularly in your credit 
union; it pays to borrow from your credit 
union, 





EFFICIENCY ... 
(Continued from page 385) 

no matter how measured, ‘‘is probably the most 
powerful factor determining the nature of the 
students’ final grades and the teachers’ efficiency 
rating.’ Method of instruction counts, as shown 
by the considerable improvement in student 
achievement after the so-called reading method 
was introduced in 1931. The placing of stu- 
dents through the use of carefully constructed 
tests has brought better results. Combining 
graduate study with teaching lowers the teach- 
ing ethciency of instructors. There is no sig- 
nificant difference between the efficiency of 
men and of women teachers. The same is true 
of men and women students. American born 
teachers of beginning foreign language are, in 
general, more efficient than foreign born teach- 
ers. Class size is definitely a factor in deter- 
mining student and teacher achievement. 


The arguments and the data presented are 
convincing. So far as concerns the determina- 
tion of teaching efficiency in elementary foreign 
language courses, Professor Cheydleur has an 
acceptable answer. Incidentally, the testing 
procedure employed in these investigations has 
been no small addition to scientific method in 
educational measurement. 
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fHlore Effective Teaching 





NEW APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS 


IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION 





Learning to Play 


by Ruth Anderson 


Madison Public Sch: 
Madison, Wisconsin 


66 O YOU really s much value in the 
Rhythm Band’ 


was discussing the rhythm band activity raised 


Someone with whom I 


this question recently. | have known others, 


too. who have doubted whether the benefits 
derived were enough to justify the time neces 
sary to attain some measure of skill in per 


like folk 


dancing, or skill in any field, it does involve 


formance. For good choral work, 
time for development through practice. But 
since my answer to the question would be in 
terms of my experience with the activity, I 
first would like to tell a little about our project 
at the Dudgeon school in Madison. 

Our second grade band had its beginning as 
a follow-up lesson to one of Mrs. Steve's 
broadcasts over WHA. We were using gourds, 
rhythm sticks, empty glass paint jars, a tam- 
bourine, and most anything else in the room 
that would make a suitable ‘sound. Later some 
of the children brought instruments from 
home which added to our collection. These in 
cluded tom-toms, small boxes containing but 
tons or pebbles (for rattles), and a toy xylo 
phone. Our school principal, Miss Clock, 
her interest 
suggesting that we prepare to play at a Parent 


Teacher program 


showed and encouragement by 


Since the prospect of an 
adult audience always serves as an impetus for 
more concentrated ettort, we began to mak¢ 
noticeable progress. We borrowed instruments 
from the kindergarten—bells, triangles, jingl 
clogs. tambourines, wood blocks, and cymbals. 


Children’s Aptitudes Observed 


During our first rehearsals the players wer¢ 
given the opportunity of playing any of the in 
struments they chose.’ Observations were mad 
as to aptitudes of the individual children in 
the performance of the various instruments. In 
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due time, the members of the class were 
grouped into sections according to the observa 
tions made and our band was ready to go to 
work. Those who had a particularly keen sense 
of rhythm and who were especially interested 
and alert were given the instruments which 
were more pronounced in sound and volume 
and therefore required more exact pe rrormance, 
such as the bells, triangles, tom-toms, and 
cymbals. The rhythm sticks and rattles seemed 


| 


to be the best instruments for those less rhyth 


mical and less attentive since by using these 
each child had a chance to participate with the 
total effect still a pleasing one. Gradually these 
youngsters s¢ emed to acquire a better rhythmic 
sense and actually contributed something to the 
activity 

We started out with simple waltz and march 
rhythms. Later on we worked out arrangements 
somewhat patterned after real orchestrations 
The 
score key) were placed on the blackboard for 
the players to follow. Otten we experimented 
When 


sure it was as we wanted it, I printed it on a 


and band arrangements. directions (or 


and changed the score key we were 
large chart for use in future rehearsals. In this 
way, a new reading experience was introduced 
in our room. 

In arranging the children for rehearsal, the 
name of an instrument written on the board 
served as a signal for members of that section 
to find their instruments and take their places. 
This saved confusion and, at the same time, 
helped to increase their reading vocabulary. As 
a safety measure, the triangle spikes and the 
rhythm sticks were handed out after the players 


were all Scale d 


Selections Used 


We learned to play several short selections 
If the selections were long originally, we re 
duced them by choosing only one or two parts 
We used the “Andante’’ 
Symphony 


from the ‘Surprise 
by Haydn and in its performance 
one little girl played a few measures of the 
melody as a solo on the toy xylophone. We 
arrangement to ‘“Heigh-Ho’’, 


White Dwarfs’, 


worked out an 


from ‘Snow and the Seven 
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including singing in the arrangement. “The 
Whistler and His Dog’ was one of our most 
popular selections since it gave an opportunity 
for whistling. The dog's bark was inserted, too. 
The children were especially fond of this piece, 
having heard it often on the WHA “Music 
Enjoyment” broadcast. We learned a simple 
waltz rhythm, a patriotic number, and several 
Christmas numbers. A portion of the “Light 
Cavalry Overture” provided a galloping rhythm 
while part of the “American Patrol’ served as 
a good selection for developing effective 
changes in volume. 

There are many possibilities for enlarging 
on this activity and for further integration with 
other subjects. As one works with it, more 
ideas present themselves that are workable. In- 
struments can be made and stories written in 
connection with their construction. Our class 
has centered some of its art work around the 
activity but more could be done. 


Values Listed 

In answering the question “Do you really 
see much value in the Rhythm Band?’, I 
should like to list the favorable outcomes as 
I see them, judging from my own experience 
with it. 

1. The Rhythm Band gives the child a chance 
for musical expression. 

2. It augments other work in music, both vocal 
and instrumental, by developing a better sense of 
rhythm, accent, meter, phrasing, and expression. 

3. It increases appreciation for music from the 
listening point of view. 

4. It gives the child an. idea of what it means 
to play in a real band or orchestra. 

5. It develops an alertness of mind since he 
must watch for his turn to play. 

6. It emphasizes the importance of group coop- 
eration since each member must realize that all 
instruments are equally important and that the 
quality of the performance as a whole depends on 
how well each child does his part. 

7. It offers an opportunity for additional read- 
ing and art experiences. 

8. It provides another means for release of 
nervous tensions. 

9. Finally, it gives profitable pleasure and enjoy- 
ment to the performers and, we hope, to the 
audience. 


Leaders are to a great extent forced to the 
surface by the society in which they live, and 
a society usually finds the type of leaders for 
which it is looking. There can be no leader 
who is not supported by the led. Therefore 
the problem of producing a desirable leader- 
ship in our society is essentially a problem of 
popular education —LYNN T. WHITE, JR. 
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Creative Writing 
In Our High Schools 


by Phyllis-Katheron Webb 
Clinton Public High School 


Clinton, Wisconsin 


NE of the most valuable, and yet perhaps 

most often neglected phases of the Eng- 
lish curriculum lies in the field of creative writ- 
ing. It is a generally accepted thing that high 
school students must write themes, but too 
often the importance is placed on the mere 
fact of the theme itself (is it handed in on 
time; is the grammar fairly acceptable; is the 
paper neatly written and in ink?) rather than 
on the actual writing ability and the style, 
maturity, and originality displayed by the 
young author. True, we who are teaching Eng- 
lish cannot ignore such fundamental phases of 
our duties as spelling, word usage, and technical 
preparation for standardized college English, 
but—neither can we afford to become so en- 
grossed in such matters that we neglect the 
overall means by which our students gain self 
expression, originality of idea and plot, and 
the manner in which they write them into 
readable form for the enjoyment of others. 
Too long has this vital part of the English 
program been neglected, and only now is it 
beginning to come into its own even in col- 
leges and universities. Probably the University 
of Iowa with its Writer's Workshop method is 
leading the way, by the concentrated study on 
style and style development which eventually 
shapes itself into the required preparation for 
the Fine Arts and Master of Fine Arts 
(M. F. A.) degrees. This is, of course, college 
and graduate level work, but it is nevertheless 
applicable and easily adaptable in simplified 
and much less specialized form, to high school 
teaching. 


Creative Writing for the Many 


First, the teacher of high school students 
must begin with the firm belief that good cre 
ative writing is of the God-given ability of 
the few; but rather that it is within the grasp 
of the many, and furthermore that it may be 
taught and developed so that in a short while 
an almost unbelievable percentage of students 
are able to do really good work along the lines 
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of self expression, and in time, to ably step 
into the realm of fiction and to carry through 
an original plot with a surprisingly smooth and 
convincing style. Second, the instructor must 
be personally acquainted with both modern and 
classical literature so that he is capable of 
appraising intelligently, and of determining 
that which is and is not acceptable in the writ- 
ing of which he must be the grader, the critic, 
and the judge. 

Freshmen have before them four 
which they may work toward the creative goal, 
obviously—this is the vantage point at 
which we must begin. The mind of the fresh- 
man student is unspoiled; it is singularly re- 
ceptive to new material; willing to be guided ; 
and a bubbling fountain of new and original 
ideas. Thus, with the first simple theme, in- 
struction may begin. Perhaps the most impor- 


years 1n 


thus 


tant single factor at this point is the continual 
stress upon expressing personal ideas, and upon 
selecting subjects close to daily life, so that 
from the very beginning the writing seems real, 
alive, and convincing—at least to the student 
who is doing the productive work. Nothing 
is so discouraging to a pupil as to try and put 
his heart into the expression of ideas upon a 
subject which to him is intangible and person 
uly remote. For these first theme subjects, 
then, such title ideas as “My Career’. “My 
Hobby” or “What School Means to Me, Per 
nally” are among the most successful. 


Story. Poetry, Sketch Writing 


Later in the year, or with the upper threc 


classes the theme writing should cease, and 
short story, poetry, and sketch writing begin 

which is a much easier transition than it first 
ippears, for if the child has been consistently 
making his original writing personal and real- 
istically vivid, it is a small step to writing down 
the plot which he has imagined and turning 
it into a simple short story, complete with set 
ting, fictional characters, and convincing con- 
versation. I have found, even with Junior and 
Senior writers that perhaps the best method to 
use in the preparation of writing a short story 
skeleton 


sketches, handed in for teacher checking before 


is a outline and a series of three 
the story is ever actually set down in its com 
plete form 

This skeleton outline will consist of a brief 


generalization of the plot, a list of the char 
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acters (which should be definitely limited in 
numbers at first); the setting for the story; 
and the type of writing to be used in its com- 
position (first person, realistic, highly colored, 
conversational etc.). Then, the three sketches 
should serve as examples to inform the teacher 
how closely the student will be able to follow 
his outline: where the weaknesses will be in 
the finished product, and whether or not the 
tale he has in mind is too ambitious and com- 
plex for his ability. These brief pieces of writ- 
ing should consist of (1) a description of one 
main character; (2) a prose description of the 
setting, and (3) a brief conversational passage 
(or, in the lack of a conversational method, a 
running narrative may be substituted). With 
these aids, then, not only is the teacher able 
to see clearly how the work will develop, but 
the student too has before him tangible evi- 
dence of just what the finished product will be, 
and thus is he able to criticize and make the 
necessary improvements before the labor of the 


actual connective writing has been begun. 


Outgrowth of English Curriculum 
Contrary to popular belief, such writing 1s 


not extremely time consuming; it may be 
easily and well coordinated with the text- 
reading program, in fact, it is best if the work 
is allowed to come forth as the outgrowth of 
curriculum. Excellent 


the standard English 


basic material is found in the stories of Poe, 
Dickens or even of Addison and Steele, while 
immeasurable personal reading gain may be 
made by minutely examining and noting the 
style of these and other accepted authors. Such 
controversial tales as Stockton’s ‘The Lady or 
the Tiger’ make excellent ‘finish the story in 
your own manner, but with the same writing 
style’ assignments. Such lessons allow not only 
for the better development of the child’s indi- 
vidual style, but give as well the valuable drill 
of following a set style pattern, which is the 
more intelligent 


best possible foundation for 


writing 


The above discussion has dealt specifically 
with prose writing, however it is equally appli- 
cable to the realm of poetry production. Given 
a thorough foundation of meter-rhyme drill 
and understanding, students who can write 
average themes can also write average poetry 
noticeable variance of work level 


with little 


This too may easily be linked with the basic 
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APRIL 23, 1564, Shakespeare was born; April 
23, 1616, Shakespeare died. In the interim be- 
tween these April dates, he wrote his many fa- 
mous plays in one of which he compared the 
spring of love to the uncertain glory of an 


{pril day. 
DISCOVERY, a new seventh grade reader, by 
Dorothy N. Knolle, is now on press. This two- 
color text is a real Discovery for teachers 
who want perfect organization in developinen- 
tal reading—stories, poems and factual mate- 
rial. The reading skills taught in the Sixth 
Reader of Easy Growrn In Reaping are 
extended and expanded in Discovery. 

~~ 
POPULATION of more than 58° of the nations 
of the world is smaller than that of little old 
New York (estimated 7,677,000) 

own 
DISTRAUGHT fourth grade geography teachers 
will find the new Wortp GroGcriPHy ror 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, copyright late 1945, to 
be the answer to their prayers. 

— 
MAJOR error in the compilation of arithmeties 
is use of too difficult vocabulary. Antrumetic 
We Use (Grades 2-9) is so carefully graded 
in text, as well as in content, that each child 
may easily read and understand the work 
for his specific grade level. 

oe 
CAN DO—by their own earnings, twenty-five 
million women in the U.S. support themselves. 

“or 
AIR MINDED boys (ages 7 to 77) will read and 
study with delight the new Story oF AMERICAN 
Aviation by Jim Ray. 

ns 
SHORTAGES and war have inured al] of us to 
waiting. Almost two hundred years ago, the 
great Samuel Johnson also had to wait, and 
futilely, too. If you want to know the in- 
teresting story of how the distinguished and 
independent forerunner of Thr Winston 
Dictionary editor accepted delay, write 
Winston FLASHES 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 








reading curriculum—as in the case of the old 
assignment to “write an answer to Bret Harte’s 
Her Letter.” Ballads too furnish a good basis 
for style development, for by using them as a 
pattern, modern ballads of school events and 
daily happenings may be written. It is notice- 
able too that having once written poetry thus 
from a set pattern, the child’s ability to under- 
stand and appreciate other poetry is immeasur- 
ably heightened. 

All of this is creative English, practical, 
modern and as worthwhile as any single sub- 
ject taught in our schools. For many years so 
called composition has been an integral part of 
education, but now--we who are to prepare 
youth to face a changing, swift-moving, post- 
war world—must do more than merely follow 
the old; we must inject into it the new vitamin 
of the modern, coming world. English is a 
basic subject, it is also a flexible one. Let us, 
therefore, start there with the vital instruction 
of written self-expression; let us begin with 
creative writing—creative writing, in our high 
schools. 

TELEVISION ... 

(Continued trom page 387) 
are now made by educational agencies which 
Operate their own non-commercial stations. 
With television there is little hope for an 
immediate development of such auspices. 

From the standpoint of technical develop 
ments television is ‘‘here’’ today. Naturally, 
improvements will be made just as radio has 
gone forward in the past twenty-five years. It 
is, rather, a matter of economics which will 
prevent this new medium from serving our 
schools. 





We who teach boys ana girls owe to them 
our professional existence. Therefore, we seek, 
hoth through our professional association and 
is individual citizens, the constant enlargement 
of educational opportunity, so that boys and 
girls may attain a sounder maturity. This is 
our program—and in the degree of its success 
lies the future of our profession. 


PTRAVEL! 


MEXICO * GUATEMALA «¢ SO. AMERICA 
Alaska * Hawaii * Europe ¢* The West 
Adventure trips, study trips, vagabond trips for 
students and teachers. 46 day tours from $335. 

Write for our new folder. 
SITA Society for international Travel 
111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
1946 | 
SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS | 


Summer Schools will be more vpluable than ever. Prepare for 


better service by attending a summer school 


Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work 


for rural, elementary, and high school teachers 


Lectures, readings, concerts, and recreational opportunities 
at all of the colleges. 
\ 
For information write to 
Eau Claire—President William R. Davies 
La Crosse—President Rexford S. Mitchell 
Milwaukee—President Frank E. Baker 
Oshkosh—President Forrest R. Polk 
Platteville—President Chester O. Newlun 
River Falls—President J. H. Ames 
Stevens Point—President William C. Hansen 
Superior—President Jim Dan Hill 
Whitewater—President Robert C. Williams 
Stout Institute—President Verne C. Fryklund, Menomonie 





Summer Camp for study of Conservation at Eagle River 
will be operated, June 17-July 26. Watch for further 
announcement. 
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EAU CLAIRE SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 10-July 19 
July 22—August 23 


“Education for a New World Order’ 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
WORKSHOPS 


First term: 

(a) Intercultural Relations, 6 hours credit. Sponsored by a national organization. Scholar- 
ships provided for a minimum of twenty students. Eminent authorities supplement col- 
lege faculty. 

(b) Reading Clinic, 4—6 hours credit. Directed by Miss Kathryn Junkins, College Faculty, 
and assisted by Dr. Guy L. Bond, University of Minnesota. Individual Laboratory 


analysis of case problems plus frequent conferences will characterize this workshop. 
) q 


Second term: 
(a) Arithmetic, 3 hours credit. Directed by Miss Ruth Hoard, College Faculty, and as- 
sisted by Dr. G. T. Buswell, University of Chicago. 


(b) Audio-Visual Aids, 3 hours credit. Includes learning to operate modern equipment, 
and assimilating, evaluating, and organizing useful material. 


LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENT 
First term: 
June 12. Musical number—Aeolian Trio—Chicago 


June 28. William Franklin—Colored Baritone 
July 10. Jesse Stuart—Poet and Author 


Second term: 
July 22. Dean W. J. Faulkner, Fisk University 


Aug. 1. Costumed Opera—La Serva Padrona 


REGULAR COURSES 
In keeping with current educational demands and student-teachers request, courses have 
' been planned inclusively for inservice teachers, College students of the regular year, and 
| —_ . - ps 
returned veterans. Three subjects, taken one period each day, constitute a normal load 
| 
| 


of nine quarter hours of credit. 
Fees: Entire Sesston—both terms—$20. 
Either term alone—$13. 
Both terms—separate enrollment $25. 


W. R. DAVIEs Address inquiries to: 
President CHAS, A. HORNBACK 
Director of Summer School 
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_— LA CROSSE 


Two Terms 
June 10-July 19 July 22-August 23 


A WIDE VARIETY OF COURSES FOR RURAL AND ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Generous offerings in all fields both terms. 


STATE CURRICULUM WORKSHOPS 


Two workshops will provide opportunity for teachers and supervisors working on the state 
curriculum to study their problems and develop units. One workshop, under the direction of 
Miss Alice Drake, will emphasize the rural curriculum in all its aspects including super- 
vision and administration. The other, directed by Miss Jessie Caldwell, will deal with the 
problems of elementary teachers employed in the larger school systems. A number of in- 


structors will be available for consultation in each workshop. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES IN RURAL EDUCATION 


One week sessions for emergency teachers who cannot attend longer session 


LABORATORY SCHOOLS—FIVE GRADED ROOMS AND A 
ONE ROOM RURAL SCHOOL 


Rural School—Demonstration of all aspects of modern curriculum 


Graded Rooms——Opportunity for student teaching, for observation of teaching in which 
newer trends in curriculum organization are demonstrated, for conferences with Training 


School staff concerning student's problems in her own school. Grades one through nine. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES MAY BEGIN FRESHMAN YEAR 
IN ANY DIVISION OF COLLEGE 


INSTITUTE OF PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS—JUNE 19-20 


Third of this popular series. Theme, “The Role of Recreation in Public Relations’. Dem- 
onstrations, laboratory classes, discussions and lectures dealing with community recreational 


activities. Stimulating information for teachers and community leaders. 


REGISTRATION FEES 


Students may register for either or both terms. If registration is completed for both at the 
beginning of first, the fees total $20. Fees for first term only $13; for second $12 


For full details and catalog write to Re gistyar. 
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MILWAUKEE From June seventeen 


to July twenty-six. 


The 1946 Summer Session o f 


Milwaukee State Teachers College 
helps to meet the needs of 


RETURNING VETERANS beginning or continuing their college work under the 
G. I. Bill 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES starting work leading to a degree in teacher educa- 
tion, or beginning junior college work in preparation for a non-teaching profession 


TEACHERS IN SERVICE wishing to work towards bachelor’s and master’s degrees, 
or desiring to satisfy state or city requirements 


PRESENT STUDENTS wanting to accelerate their present program 


COLLEGE GRADUATES beginning work on a master of education degree in Ele- 
mentary Education or in Exceptional Education 


Over 100 Undergraduate courses will be offered in art, economics, education, English, foreign 
languages, geography, history, library science, mathematics, music, physical education, psychol- 


ogy, science, sociology, and speech. 


Over 40 graduate courses will be offered in programs leading to the Master of Education de- 
gree in Elementary Education and in Exceptional Education. 


The Elementary Workshop, running concurrently with the regular session, will represent a 
merging of the two 1945 workshops—Rural-Small School Workshop and the Elementary Work- 
shop. Open to graduate and undergraduate students, this workshop will be held in the college 
building. 


The Laboratory School, a part of the Elementary Workshop, will include kindergarten and 
elementary grades. 
A Special Demonstration Small School Program will be another feature of the Elementary 


Workshop. 


An Interesting Recreational Program includes picnics, dances, a Chicago trip, sightseeing in 
Milwaukee, and a daily program of sports—swimming, baseball, tennis, and golf. 


A Two-Day Holiday on July 4 and 5. Thursday and Friday, will come in the middle of the 
session. Students will attend classes on the previous Saturday, June 29, in order to make up 


for the July 5 holiday. 


For the Summer Session Bulletin write 


Dr. B. F. GRONEWOLD, Director of Summer Session 
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FEES AND DUES OSHKOSH 


State Fee Activity Dues 
Both terms .- $15.00 $3.00 First Term—June 10—July 17 


Either term only 10.00 2.00 Second Term—July 18-August 23 


CURRICULUM CONFERENCES 
Reading—First term, Wednesday, June 19 
Dr. William S$. Gray of the University of Chicago 


Arithmetic—Second term, Monday, August 5 
Dr. Guy T. Buswell of the University of Chicago 


CURRICULUM WORKSHOPS 


Students who wish to devote all or a part of their time to developing curriculum resource 
units may register under one of the technique courses (arithmetic, language arts, social studies, 
science, art, music) for which they do not have credit and work in a group which is interested 
in that area. This work will be integrated with the methods in each course. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


In addition to the lectures in the curriculum conferences, the following assembly programs 
have been secured: 


June 14 Aeolian Trio (violin, cello, piano) 
June 26 William Franklin, famous Negro Baritone from the Opera ‘Porgy and Bess” 
June 8 Jesse Stuart, well-known Poet and Novelist 


July 24 Dean William Faulkner of Fisk University 


Inter-cultural lecture “Building Bridges of Understanding 


July 30 Rosalind and Company in the Opera ‘La Serva Padrona’ 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 


In addition to the two special conferences on reading and arithmetic various faculty mem 
bers and invited guest experts will conduct weekly roundtable conferences on various areas of 


the curriculum. 


COURSES FOR VETERANS 


Returning veterans who wish to accelerate their training will find many courses available 
during this summer quarter 


For the 1946 Summer School Bulletin write to 
J. H. SmitH, Director Summer Session 


Oshkosh State Teachers College 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH SUMMER SESSION 


Proneer State Teachers Colle gi 


Located m scenic southwestern Wisconsin 


Platteville, Wisconsin 


CuHesrer O. Newnun, President 
MILTON LONGHORN, Regsstrar 


DIVISION HEADS 
V. BE. Nytin, Agriculture GEORGIANA CLARK, Elementary Educatt 
R. O. Brewk, Industrial Art Cyrin Grace, Raval 
Ko G. Harnect, Janior High School and Secondary Education 
FIRST SESSION SECOND SESSION 
June 3—July 12 July 13-August 16 


The Platteville State Teachers college offers an cleven-wecks double-session summer school, Giving res 


ular courses as well as those adjusted to emergency problems, the college summer session is open to regular 
college students, County normal students, high school graduates, advanced high school students, and adult 
specials, Classes which begin at Oa. mare held in the forenoons. Except for laboratory work there wall 


be no daily double periods or afternoon classes 


Courses designed for both regular students and those now cngaged in teaching at scheduled. All 
departments: Rural, Lower and Upper Elementary, Secondary Education, Agriculture, and Industrial Art 
offer classes for both students working toward the completion of them college Courses and teachers desiring 


tO renew permits of working toward degrees 


Midwestern Literature Famonu Imeortca) of Early America, and Adolesc Literature an mone th 


newer offerings of this session 


Elementary teachers will have the opportunity of participating ina Currtenlam Workshop in chars 
of several Tratning school teacher ind) consultant Phe purpose of this workshop is two-fold: to. giy 
training and opportunity for preparing plans and materials for the instructional work cach teacher faces for 


the coming year, and to help develop and extend the state curriculum program 
If there is sufficient demand, a workshop for secondary education teachers may be set up 


Plans include at least three one. or two-day conferences dealing with Curriculum, Health Educaty 
and Reading or Language Arts. Competent men and women, authorities in these fields, will be brought by 


the College to serve as lecturers and consultant 


Three two-credit: courses, designed especially for teachers holding emergency licenses, are being offered 
Organization of and Techniques in One-Room School June 4 June 14; Health Educatron tn One-Room 
Other Public Schools, June 17-June 28; and Languave Arts with Empha the Teaching of Readims 


July t-July 12. Each course will require three class hours datly 


A student may take the three courses for bis work of the first six-wecks term. He may, however, clect 
iny one or two of these course These courses are csp crally recommended for teachers im the ficld needing 
| 
| refresher work 
| Veterans’ courses will continue through the summer 
| 


Ihe College welcomes requests for desired courses and will organize them if the number of student 


interested warrants it. This applics to all departments but especially to those of agriculture and industri 


| its 
| Platteville State Teachers college offers recreation in archery, swimming, and tennis. A Womens Union 


and the Recreation grounds, having an equipped shelter house, offer opportunity for relaxation, Lecture 


| music, pronics, and dances contribute to the students’ social lite 
Board and room may be secured at reasonable rates 


For further information write to President Chester O. Newlun or any of the Division head 
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SIX-WEEK SESSION RIVER FALLS 


June |1l-July 19 


River Falls returns this year to its prewar tradition of one six-week summer session. A 
complete staff will offer courses in rural, elementary, secondary and general college curricu 
lums. Teachers who are active in the state curriculum study will find much of interest and alert 
teachers desirous of promotion can profit by a summer of study in any of the fields of learn 
ing. Returning veterans and freshmen wall find courses offered enabling them to begin or to 


ontinue them college careers 


COURSES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Workshop in the Language Arts Ave ot Bip Business 
Organic Chemistry Philosophy of Education 
lowering Plants Weaving Arts 

History of Canada Earth Science 


Calculus Child Development 


World Literature Genetics 
Photography Crop Production 
Workshops in Rural and Elementary Remedial Reading 


Education 


LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Rach weck there will appear one or more artists and lecturers. Included are Jack Rank 
appearing in the “Merchant of Venice,’ Cleo Dawson lecturing on "The Real Mexico, 


and others of wide reputation as interpreters of special fields of human affairs 


RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Courses in Recreational Sports Swimming 
All-school Picnics lrout Fishing 
Golf 
EXPENSES 
General Fee $10.00 Room $1.50 $2.00 (double) 
Activity Fee 50 Board 6.50 %.00 per week 


For further information write the Director of the Summer Session, 


Rive) / l/s S/ale le i hers Coll Ve Reve / ills, lt WSCONSTN 
Accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
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Summer Session 1946 


CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


June 10-August 23 


Ist Session: June 10-July 19 
2nd Session: July 22-August 23 


REGULAR FEATURES: 


Courses giving credit in any division of the college leading to either a Bachelor of Educa- 
tion or a Bachelor of Science Degree will be offered each term. Some courses not usually 
offered during the summer term will be on the program this year due to the demand by 
the World War II veterans, many of whom will be enrolled during the summer session. 
The usual entertainment numbers by outside talent will be provided each week of the 


session. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


The Training School will be open the first term for those who wish to take work in super- 


vised practice teaching. 


A School Lunch Workshop will be conducted during the first term similar to the one in- 


augurated in 1945. This was a very popular activity last year. 


Geography and conservation field trips, both to southern Wisconsin and northern Wiscon- 
sin, will be arranged as formerly. These excursions have proved to be very much in demand. 
The full time services of the college dispensary and free hospitalization will also be 


available. 


For further particulars write to William C. Hansen, President or 


Arthur §. Lyness, Director of the Summer Session. 
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DATES 1946 Summer Session 


June 17 to August 16 STOUT 


Summer Session will operate for 


nine weeks, 
Graduate and undergraduate courses. All 


Courses are available on the six weeks courses carry college credit for qualified 
and three weeks basis. students. 


Courses adjusted to the accelerated expansion in educational programs 


Refresher Courses 
Men and women entering educational work after participation in armed services 
Former teachers returning to teaching. 


Vocational teachers. 


Educational Workshops 
Teachers with new and expanded responsibilities 
Counsellors. 
Administrators planning programs in Homemaking, Industrial Arts, and Vocational areas 


Teachers participating in state curriculum planning. 


College Work Immediately Available for High School Graduates 


Program is arranged to enable high school graduates to make full use of time before service 
call and girls’ time before employment. For high school graduates a program of college 
work of immediate value is arranged. Schedules make possible full use of flexible com- 


binations of six week and three week courses. 


Selections of Courses Geared to Modern Requirements 


Industrial Arts . Home Economics Education 

Trade and Industrial Education Dietetics & Institutional Food Management 
General and Unit Shops General Home Economics 

Education Mathematics 

Science Social Science 


Special Conferences Conducted by State and National Leaders 


Modern Procedures and Techniques in Demonstrations in Use of Teaching Facilities 
and Materials 


Modern Demonstration Shops, Laboratories, and Planning Rooms 
Attractive and Helpful Recreational Facilities to Supplement Intensive Work on Col- 
lege and Professional Programs 
Summer Session bulletin sent on request. 
Director of the Summer Session 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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1946 Summer Session DATES 


SUPERIOR June 10 to July 19 





1946 SUMMER SESSION 


The 1946 Summer Session at Superior will provide college educational opportunities for: 


1. Teachers who have been teaching but who wish to further their professional education. 
2. College students who wish to accelerate their progress toward graduation. 


3. Men and women returned from the Armed Services and wish to take advantage of 
college education under the Federal “G.I.” Bill. 


i. 1946 high school graduates who wish to make an early start on their college career. 


5. Graduates who wish to continue right on towards a college Bachelor's Degree. 


S pecial Education-Recreational O ppe rtunities 


1. A curricular workshop—for all those who have problems arising from the present state- 


wide activities in Curriculum Revision. 


~ 


2. An on-campus Veteran's Service for guidance, testing and personal conference. 


3. Both an on- and off-campus program of games, trips and other  social-recreational 
activities. 
1. A full ten-year elementary school range of Educational Conterences and demonstrations 


in the McCaskill School (the campus demonstration-practice school). 


5. Lectures and Demonstrations on such timely topics as: 


(a) Atoms and the age of atomic power; 
(b) Air-age education; 
(c) Education and peace; 


(d) Bases of competent patriotism. 


6. Music-recreational, appreciative and participative. 


— 


A fine state-owned dormitory for women. 
A good college with a good summer program in Wisconsin's coolest good climate. 
For complete announcement and list of courses write: 


Director of the Summer Session 
State Teachers College 


Superior, Wis. 
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TWO TERMS WHITEWATER 


June 10-July 19 July 22-August 23 


SUMMER SESSION OPPORTUNITIES 


Course offerings for the 1946 Summer Sesssion at Whitewater have been planned to meet 
a variety of needs. Teachers may select courses to qualify for better positions or salaries, to 


shorten the time for earning a college degree, or to improve their teaching efficiency. 


Curricula are arranged for those who teach in elementary schools, both rural, state graded 


and city, and for teachers of high school subjects. 


World War veterans and recent high school graduates may begin their college careers in 


the summer session. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Whitewater State specializes in the education of teachers of commercial subjects and its 
reputation is widely recognized. Courses in this field and related subjects will be offered 
during both terms of the summer session. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


This College is a member of the North Central Association and also the American Asso 


ciation of Teachers Colleges. 


A varied program of recreation and entertainment will be offered throughout the entire 


session. 


The teacher placement bureau has more calls for qualified teachers than it can fill. This 


service is available to summer session students on the same basis as for students during the 


regular school year. 


Desirable living accommodations are available at moderate costs. 


Write tor special summer session bulletin. 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





Eichelberger 
To Address Convention 
LARK EICHELBERGER, director of the 


American Association for the United Na 
tions, Inc., one of the country’s leading au 
thorities on international relations, will be the 
principal speaker at the annual banquet of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
during the Sheboygan convention. Dr. Eichel 
berger will speak Friday night, May 3. The 
banquet will be held in the Central High 
School gymnasium. 

Mrs. George Chatterton, president of the 
Wisconsin Congress, will preside. and Mrs. 
William A. Hastings, president of the National 
Congress, will bring greetings to the Wisconsin 
PTA members. 

Another feature of the banquet meeting will 
be the presentation of life memberships to 
Wisconsin persons who have contributed to 
the growth and well-being of PTA work in 
the state. 

Mrs. Hastings will be the principal speaker 
at the convention's closing luncheon on Satur 
day, May 4, in the Foeste Hotel. 

The convention will open Thursday, May 2. 


Convention Committees 


Mrs. Joseph Born, Sheboygan, and Mrs. 
A. C. Beverung, Milwaukee, are co-chairmen 
of the convention. Mrs. Herbert Schultz, presi 
dent of the Sheboygan Council of Parents and 
Teachers, is local convention chairman. 

Other committees: 


Program Committe¢ 
Mrs. T. J. Kuemmerlein, Milwaukee, Chairman 
Mrs. Joseph Wilson, Madison 
Mr. A. W. Zellmer, Wisconsin Rapids 
Mr. George Bassford, Ashland, Chairman 
Mrs. Stanley Ashby, Madison 
Mrs Jos ph Wilson, Madison 
Dr. F. R. Janney, Wauwatos 

Credential 
Mr. H. B. Nash, West Allis, Chairman 
Mrs. Roma Edwards, Spooner 
Mr. Henry C. Rowe, Beloit 
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Masi 
Mrs. LeBaron Austin, Green Bay, Chairman, 
Sheboygan Music Committec 


Exhibits 
Mrs. Walter Olson, Fond du Lac, Chairman 
Mrs. Roger Scott, Waukesha 
Mrs. I. E. Goldberg, Milwaukee 
Dr. Eugenia Cameron, Madison 
Mrs. R. L. Schumpert, Madison 


Publicity and Pres 
Mr. and Mrs. William Doudna, Madison, Co- 
Chairmen 
Mrs. Hellen Oesterle, Madison 


Publicity and History Books 
Mrs. H. J. Antholz, Spooner, Chairman 
pars. (C. oR. Wright, Beloit 
Mrs. Ruth Ness, Eau Claire 
Mrs. A. W. Zellmer, Wisconsin Rapids 


Awards 
Mrs. O. L. Falk, Wauwatosa, Chairman 
Mrs. Morris Richman, Madison 
Mrs. E. H. Myller, Green Bay 
Mrs. Henry Flemming, Superior 
Rule § 
Mrs. Richard W. Mills, Fond du Lac, Chairman 
Mrs. H. C. Sloan, Marinette 
Mrs. H. C. Kinzler, Prairie du Sac 
Life Memberships 
Mrs. A. T. Olson, Stevens Point, Chairman 
Mrs. Wm. Doudna, Madison 
Mrs. H. J. Antholz, Spooner 


Elections 
Mr. A. O. Christofferson, Madison, Chairman 
Mr. R. Ihlenfeldt, Madison 
Mrs. LeBaron Austin, Green Bay 


Nominations 
Mr. H. C. Rowe, Beloit, Chairman 
Mrs. Walter Olson, Fond du Lac 
Mrs. Roma Edwards, Spooner 
Mr. R. O. Christofferson, Madison 
Mrs. H. C. Kinzler, Prairie du Sac 
Committee on Committees 
Mrs. Stanley Ashby, Madison, Chairman 
Mrs. R. W. Mills, Fond du Lac 
Mr. George Bassford, Ashland 
Mrs. O. L. Falk, Wauwatosa 
Mrs. Brouette, Green Bay 


STATE CONVENTION ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Mr. Henry Earl Smith, Sheboygan, Superintendent 
of Schools 

Mr. George Fessler, President, Sheboygan School 
Board 

Mrs. Herbert Schultz, President, Sheboygan Council 

Mr. Fred Schnell, Life Member, Principal Jefferson 
School 

Mrs. Joseph Born, President, Sixth District of 
Wisconsin Congress 
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Local Convention Committees 


General Local Chairman 
Mrs. HERBERT SCHULTZ, 
President, Sheboygan Council 


Mrs James Lohr 
Mrs. Hilton Gill 
Mrs. Fred Nack 


SAN GUOR oS Sinem 
Information 
Ushers and Pages ----- 
Exhibits 
_.Miss Marie Barkman, Mrs 

Special Meals .--------- Mrs 
Timekeeper Mrs 
Decorations 


Gordon Raynor 
Ross Wiggins 
Karl Behnke 


_Mrs. Ben Harff, Miss Anna V. Laing 
Music aoe Mrs. Ner Friedley 
Election Mr. M. F. Matthies 
Registration Ft Mr. Richard Froehlich 
Finance 2 Mr. V. W. Schaller 
Ho pitality Mrs. Otto Jung 
Printing Mrs. Herbert Brock 
( ourtestes . Miss Armelia Brock 
Meeting Place § Mr. George Fessler 
Radio pares aed Mrs. Harry Roth 
Publicity Miss Marion Kock 
Housing Mrs. Victor Nicla 


Mr. Otto Lowe, Mr. John Buelkc« 


Transportation 


New Parent-Teacher Associations 

Enterprise PTA under the leadership of 
Mrs. Arnold Korthein as president, became a 
new member unit at Wilton with 12 members 
on their charter list. 

Webster PTA of La Crosse came into mem 
bership under the guidance of Mrs. Elsie Mar- 
tin, president, with 20 members. 

Spring Green High PTA of Spring Green 
affiliated with a membership of 19 under the 
direction of Mrs. Dorothy Carpenter. 

Hayward PTA of Hayward reported 66 
charter members in the newly formed group 
under the leadership of Mrs. Frank Wilkens, 
president. 

Kilbourn School, Milwaukee, with four char- 
ter members, with Mrs. John Setzer as president. 

Roosevelt PTA, La Crosse, 18 charter mem 
bers, Robert Cline, president. 

Jefferson School PTA, La Crosse, George 
Brenstein, president, 30 charter members 

Friendship PTA, Friendship, 29 charter 
members, Mrs. M. C. Smith, president. 


PTAs Oppose Conscription 


Wisconsin parents and teachers Oppose im 
mediate enactment of a peacetime conscription 
law, on the basis of a poll of units of the Wis 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers. Of 
the 170 PTA locals in all sections of the state 
which responded to the poll, 126 favored a 
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Mm GREYHOUND’S 


# 


_. 28° WALL DISPLAY 
“FAMOUS HIGHWAYS” 
Ready Now! 


Last year, Greyhound’s full-color wall 
display “Transportation On Parade” was 
used by more than 70,000 teachers in all 
parts of the United States. Now Grey- 
hound has a brand-new wall display, 
more than eight feet wide, lithographed 
in full-colors, picturing a series of the 
most famous highways in “This Amazing 
America”, and giving interesting facts 
about each. 


With this display are four lesson topics, 
well illustrated, discussing American 
highways —their historic and economic 
importance, and a number of bright 
anecdotes concerning them. Don’t fail to 
get your copy of this material —fill in 
the coupon below and mail it today. 


GREYHOUND 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 

Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 
200, 113 St. Clair Ave., N. E. Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy 
of "Famous Highways of This Amazing America.’ Please en- 
close a dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing 
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2 ACCURATE, BEAUTIFUL 


MODERN DICTIONARIES 


For Every Classroom and Home-Study Need 





Give students the “dictionary habit”? and they’ll 
learn not only spelling, but pronunciation, word 
division, meanings and derivations twice as fast ! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 
New “‘sight-saving” type 
Hundreds of clear halftone, line, and color illustrations 
Simplified pronunciation symbols explained on each page 
One alphabetical order for all listings 
“How Would You Say It” Word Quiz: Fascinating intro- 
duction to the use of dictionary 
@ Compiled by fa dictionary experts 


JUNIOR SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
A FUNK¢WAGNALLS “Standard” rte .u.s. PaT.OFF. 


39,000 words and phrases... 4,000 synonyms... 
1,500 illustrations. $1.48. (Subject to school discount) 


HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
A FUNKtWAGNALLS Standard” rtc.u.s. PAT. OFF. 


50,000 words and phrases with derivations. ..5,000 

synonyms... 1,800 illustrations . . . appendix with 

16 special features, including Morse Code, list of 

great inventions, etc. $2.08. (Subject to school discount) 
@ If it’s a Funk & Wagnalls, it’s the Standard. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue + New York 10, New York 





— For Grades ig 7 
CRAIG and OTHERS 


Our World 
of Science 


This colorful new series gives children 


authentic scientific information in 
highly readable form. The books are 
simply written and deal with every- 
day happenings. Keyed to the Air- 
Age world. Many eye-catching illus- 
trations. Excellent Teachers’ Manuals 
available. Books 7 and 8 in preparation. 


GINN and Company 


2301-2311 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16 
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resolution drafted by the Board of Managers 
of the State Congress. 

This resolution said: 

“Because the matter of peacetime conscrip- 
tion affects the future of youth and the course 
of our nation, we urge that action by Congress 
be delayed until a more comprehensive pro- 
gram is formulated. We favor volunteer re- 
cruitment under more favorable conditions be- 
fore considering the enactment of peacetime 
conscription. 

Mrs. Stanley Ashby, Madison, chairman of 
the Wisconsin Congress’ legislative committee, 
conducted the poll. She reported that, besides 
the 126 “for the resolution as it reads,’ 19 
PTAs voted against the resolution; six voted 
equally for and against, and 19 groups said 
they wished to conduct further study before 
making a decision. 

“In reading responses,” Mrs. Ashby said, 
“T found it apparent that much lively discus- 
sion was carried on in many of the local 
groups. The reports show that people are really 
concerned and thinking about the problem.” 


Nominees 
For National Offices 
Mrs. L. W. Hughes of Arlington, Tennes- 


see, has been nominated for the presidency of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, an organization of 25,000 local associa- 
tions with a total membership of 3,487,183 
men and women. 

Other nominees include Mrs. John E. Hayes 
of Twin Falls, Idaho, for first vice-president ; 
Mrs. Gertrude E. Flyte of Mitchell, South Da- 
kota, for secretary; and G. L. Maxwell of Den- 
ver, Colorado, for treasurer. Each term of office 
is three years. The election will take place at 
the 1946 National Convention to be held in 
Denver, Colorado, on May 20, 21, and 22. 

Mrs. Hughes, now serving as first vice- 
president of the National Congress, has a long 
record of service as a parent-teacher leader. She 
served as president of the Tennessee Congress 
from 1936 to 1939 and is a former National 
chairman of Membership. As one of the di- 
rectors of the National Parent-Teacher, she 
contributes periodically to the official PTA 
magazine. She has been a leader in the educa- 
tional circles of her home state of Tennessee 
for many years. 
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The Train that Keeps a Diary! 


An ingenious “laboratory on 
wheels’—typical of the far- 
reaching, behind-the-scenes 
research that keeps Ameri 
ca’s railroads out in front. 


This is the inside of a dynamometer car 
—symbolic of the intensive and contin- 
uous research of the nation’s railroads. 
As the test train rolls along, the instru- 
ments in this dynamometer car gather 
and record automatically all sorts of 
technical data on the pull and power of 
the locomotive, the performance of air 
brakes and action of the train. 





Research finds a way to unload freight fast. An 





developed by railroad research, drives a pneumatic 
tamping machine for packing ballast on roadbeds, 
to make them firmer for a smoother and more com- 
fortable ride. 





RESEARCH KEEPS THE 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


OUT IN FRONT 


open freight car of coal is backed into this rotary 
dumper, turned “bottoms up,” and unloaded at the 
rate of 80 tons a minute. In another device just as 
remarkable, a car of grain is tipped and tilted, this 
way and that, until emptied of its contents. 


And here’s one for the young in heart: Lots of 
folks have wondered what it costs to blow the loco- 
motive whistle. The cost varies, of course, but one 
railroad finds that the average toot costs about 1-3 
of a cent. 





ZONE NOK 


! 

I 

I , . , 

I FREE QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and 
; Answers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 

: ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 

LE 924 Transportation Building 

: Washington 6, D.C. 

1 

! 

| Name shee ceaiiaiebslaapaaalilaapaiameati a 
I 

I 

| CO ——_ 
I 

! 
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City State—— 
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.€.G. Chat 


BUFFALO DELEGATES: Has your local chosen 
its 1946 NEA delegates? See the WEA Jour- 
nal and NEA Journal for details. 





LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS: In an editorial in the 
March NEA Journal, “Building an Action 
Program for the Local Association’, is sound 
advice for officers who want their locals to 
meet teachers’ needs. 


CHAIRMEN: Has your local an NEA commit 
tee? Many locals find such a committee ren- 
ders valuable service. Your state director wants 
to hear from these local chairmen. 


“ON THE WASHINGTON FRONT”: This monthly 
feature in the NEA Journal keeps readers in 
formed on a variety of events and announce- 
ments of educational interest in the national 
capital. 


STORY TELLING: Another helpful article on 
reading in the April NEA Journal discusses 
the art of story telling. 


“KNOW YOUR NEA”: Keeping up to date on 
the NEA’s wide activities is easier when you 
read the monthly feature, “Know Your NEA”. 
Here are newest answers to the question, 


“What is the NEA doing?” 


CHALLENGE: In ‘The Atomic Bomb or Civil 
ization” in the March Journal Robert M. 
Hutchins, University of Chicago chancellor, 
presents a challenge to educators. He con 
cludes, “The task is overwhelming, and the 
chance of success is slight. We must take the 
chance or die.”’ Do not miss his article on a 
stirring subject 


HEADLINERS: Another outstanding article in 
the March Journal is “Not Arrayed in Ban- 
ners’, first of a series on “Education around 
the World.’ 

Outstanding, too, is “The Eternal Verities 
and the Elementary School.” 


GET IT NOW: With all the fine, newsy, prac 
tical helps in the enlarged NEA Journal every 
Wisconsin teacher should have the magazine. 
You cannot afford to do without the NEA 
Journal. 
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@ WITH. . G. R. RANKIN 


Boys’ Tech. H. §., Milwaukee 


Your NEA Director 


Send your NEA membership today and be 
assured of the Journal for all of 1946. You 
will be further identified with the organized 
profession as a member of the NEA. 


Forward your $3 dues to 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


MORE 100% RECORDS: Through March 8 fur- 
ther reports of 100% NEA enrollments are as 
follows: 


Cities: Edgerton, Jefferson, Kimberly, Rice Lake, 
Shell Lake. 


Schools: Edgerton—Elementary, Junior High, Pri- 
mary, Senior High; Jefferson—Elementary School, 
High School; Kimberly—Grade School, High School; 
Madison—Franklin; Milwaukee—Paul Binner, Fern- 
wood, Fratney Street, Greenfield, Jefferson, Longfel- 
low, Mitchell, Morgandale, N. Bartlett Ave., Philipp, 
Sherman, Story, Thirty-first Street, Thirty-fifth Street, 
Thirty-sixth Street, Twenty-seventh Street, Tippe- 
canoe, Twentieth; North Fond du Lac—North Fond 
du Lac Senior High; Oshkosh—Dale, Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Read, Smith, Washington; Rice Lake—Rice 
Lake High, Rice Lake Junior High. 














PROJECTOR 
REPAIRS 


We are equipped to repair any make or size 
of projector, the 8mm home size, the 16mm 
school size, or 35m theatre equipment. Two 
service stations, with factory trained 
mechanics, in Green Bay and Milwaukee, to 
give YOU prompt service. 

Main office, silent and sound film rental 
library, and service station at Green Bay- 
repairs available both in Green Bay at 113 
S. Washington St., and in Milwaukee at 639 
North 7th St. 


Because we also install and service theatre 
equipment, we can help you to effectively 
install a 16mm projector in your auditorium 
to get best results from both picture and 


sound 


Gallagher Film Service 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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ON SUBJECTS YOUR STUDENTS WILL ASK YOU ABOUT 


COOL LIGHT 





FLUORESCENT LIGHTING has evolved from years 
of research in electric lighting. Step by step 
scicntists have worked to conquer the hours of 
darkness. Incandescent lamps give their light 
from glowing solids, which comprise the filament. 
But an incandescent solid is not the only possible 
source of light—the sun, and the other stars, are 
all gaseous, and their light comes from a hot 
glowing gas. However, a gas can be made to 
glow without necessarily heating it, by bombard- 
ing it with electrons for example. When this is 
done, other electrons are knocked out of their 
usual places in the gas atoms, and as they fall 
back light energy comes out. 

PHOSPHORS are substances which may glow 
with visible light when struck by ultraviolet 
rays. During this process, the energy of some of 
the clectrons in the phosphor crystal is raised 
but is not given off in one step; for, if it were, the 
light from the phosphor would be just as invisible 
as the exciting radiation. Instead, there 1s a series 
of steps during which some energy is lost as 
heat while considerable energy is left to produce 
a different kind of radiation when electrons return 
to the original state. This is called fluorescence. 
COOL, WHITE LIGHT is given‘off by the present 
fluorescent lamps. These lamps are tubular, and 
in the tube are two filaments from which clec- 
trons are emitted. The tubes contain small 
amounts of argon and mercury vapor. First the 
electrons make the argon glow, and this starts 
the mercury; so if the tube were of clear glass, 
all you would see would be the faint blue light 
of the glowing gas mixture. This gas mixture is 





These gas-filled tubes are coated with phosphors 
which transform invisible ultraviolet rays into 
visible light chich is soft, cool, and abundant. 





rich in ultraviolet rays and these fall on the solid 
phosphors which coat the tube. They in turn 
convert the invisible to visible light, and that is 
what comes from the tube for illumination pur- 
poses. The color of the light given off can be 
determined by the phosphor which is used to 


coat the lamp. 

Because the wavelength of the ultraviolet 
light from the mercury vapor in such a tube often 
has the approximate value that produces the 
maximum fluorescence from the phosphors used, 
and because this radiation can be produced in 
large quantities, these lamps are highly efficient. 
And a 15-watt fluorescent lamp will give as 
much light as an incandescent lamp of from 40 to 
60 watts. 

This advertisement is one of a series, designed as a 
service to teachers of question-asking boys and girls. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


968-66E-211 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





I. COMPARISON OF SUPPLY OF BEGINNING TEACHER CANDIDATES FOR 
THE YEARS 1943-1944-1945-1946 


Rural (County Normal and STC) 
Kindergarten : 
Elementary 

Junior High 


Total Elementary and Junior High and Rural ~~ 


Mentally Handicapped ~~-~-~- 
Deaf 

Academic Majors (Soc. 
SCIENCE 

Mathematics 

Language 

Speech 
Art 
Home 
Musi 
Agriculture 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Industrial Arts 
Commercial 
Journalism 


Stu... Eng Hist. ) a 


Economics 


(men) 
(women ) 


Total High School Teachers 
Grand Total Teachers Trained 


This report is based on 100% returns from 
all Wisconsin teacher training sources, includ- 
ing the University of Wisconsin, the nine state 
teachers colleges, and Stout Institute, thirteen 
private colleges, and the twenty-two county 
normals. While these figures, due to some 
estimates, are 


not statistically perfect, they 


/ 
“ 


fer) 


closely approximate the supply of beginnin 
teachers for Wisconsin schools. 


II. SOME DETAILS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

|. The graduating seniors from Wisconsin's 
higher institutions of learning this June 1946 
total 1122. This represents a continuous in- 
crease over the past two years, but still is far 
short of the 2,200 graduates of 1943. 

2. The reports indicate further about 200 
are not planning to teach. Adding to this, 
those failing to graduate, and those lost to 
teaching for other causes, our available teacher 
supply will be less than 1000, 

3. Only 150 of these prospective teachers 
are men and a breakdown into major subjects 
show 8 in physical education, 25 in agriculture, 
6 commercial, 20 science, 2 art, 34 social stud- 
ies, 6 mathematics, 6 English, 3 music, 3 ele- 
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1943 1944 1945 194 
June June June June 
788 193 198 345 
220 79 60 42 
207 173 193 ] 3‘ 
13 18 6 3 
1,228 463 457 529 
15 7 6 5 
5 10 5 6 
293 143 129 eee 
89 18 22 5 
A | 12 20 43 

4 8 24 14 

12 28 4 

19 17 34 10 
124 79 122 55 
51 28 42 29 
38 4 5 25 

1] 2 5 & 
54 17 3() 4 
35 8 2 a 
87 14 55 14 
0 l O ) 
944 369 525 593 
172 849 982 112 


mentary, and 37 industrial arts. (Coming up 
but a long way to go). 

i. Less than 350 new rural teachers will be 
available (277 from county normals—67 from 
state teacher colleges). Last year we needed 
1,500 new rural teachers, and at present nearly 
10% of rural positions are held by permit 
teachers. 

5. Only 43 kindergarten teachers graduate 
this June. This shows a continuous decline for 
three years. And the effects of the increasing 
birth rate are now upon us! We do have some 
combination kindergarten-primary teachers 
coming through, but first-grade enrollments 
are up too. 


6. Social studies, English, and history can- 
114 
social studies and history and 108 English 


didates supply is getting back to normal 


could start some preselection and elimination 
here and urge college entrants to shift courses 
to areas of greater shortages. 


7 


The supply of mathematics teachers has 
doubled, physical education has remained the 
same, and home economics is less than half 
of 1945. 
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“That grin I’m wearing has been a 
long, long time busting through my 
whiskers, but blow my horns if I have- 
n’t something to grin about! 

“They're opening the hotels and cha- 
lets in Glacier National Park this sum- 
mer for folks who've craved for an eye- 
ful of the most eye-filling country in 
the U.S. A. Come out this summer for 
a real western vacation.” 

o ‘es 

June 15 is the most important date 
on America’s first postwar vacation 
calendar. It’s the opening day of the 
1946 summer vacation season in 


Glacier National Park on the route 
of Great Northern’s transcontinen- 
tal Empire Builder. 

Up in northwestern Montana, 
where the American and Canadian 
Rockies shake hands, Glorious Gla- 
cier is the place for the most refresh- 
ing vacation of your life—the one 
you've been wanting and needing. 

“7 .en <6 
A letter or postcard to the Great 
Northern representative below will 
bring you complete descriptive mate 


rial on summer vacation or stop-off 


tours in Glacier National Park. 


'/ 


B. C. CULBERTSON, General Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
814 Majestic Building 
Milwaukee 3 Wisconsin 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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%. The science break-down says we can ex 
pect 24 in biology, 20 chemistry, and 8 physics. 


9. The fourteen language possibilities are 
made up of 1 French, 1 German, 3 Latin, and 
9 Spanish instructors. 

10. The present demand for teachers ts 
higher than in 1945, Calls for teachers during 
February, according to.some teacher placement 
officials, are exceeding February 1945 requests. 
This may be partly due to the tendency to list 
vacancies earlier than usual. 


Ill. STILL MORE PERMITS 
A Five-Year Table of Permits Issued 
Number of Emergency Permits Granted 
1941-42 . 500 
Number 


Permits Granted 


t Emergency 


1942-43 1800 
Number of Emergency Permits Granted 

1943-44 3000 
Number of Emergency Permits Granted 

1944-45 3200 
Number of Emergency Permits Granted 


1945-46 3400 


As you know 6 semester hours in summer 
school are required to renew an emergency per- 
mit for another year. Where this is not possible 
the equivalent at evening classes through cor- 
respondence or institutes may be accepted. Sec- 
ondary school permit granting will be held 
downto accommodate service people available 
for high school teaching. 


Compensation Insurance 

The importance attached to the carrying of 
compensation insurance by school districts to 
protect them on their liability under the pro 
visions of Chapter 102 of the statutes is em 
phasized by the recent order by the State In 
dustrial Commission pursuant to which School 
District No. 1 of the Town of Bennett was 
directed to assume liability in the amount of 
$3,027 on a claim arising as the result of acc 
dental injury of a teacher while engaged in 
the performance of her duties. 

All school administrators are urged to in 
form themselves relative to the liability of 
school districts under the provisions of Chap 
ter 102 of the statutes, and to inform the school 
district boards relative to same. 

The annual premium on compensation liabil- 
ity insurance 1s negligible when considered in 
relationship to the amount of the claims which 
materialize as the result of injuries or sickness 
arising incident to employment. 
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Pupil Transportation 


The problems in connection with school 
child transportation have been reduced some- 
what during the past six months but buses are 
readily obtainable. Deliveries |1e 
months ahead and the steel strike has also had 


still not 


its influence in this direction. Those desiring 
new buses for next year's operation should 


place their orders as soon as possible. 


The pamphlet on school transportation and 
regulation issued jointly by the Motor Vehicle 
Department and the Department of Public In- 
struction has been revised and will soon be 
ivailable. Most of the revision will be along 
the line of school bus standards and safety 
provisions. 

A conference on school bus standards was 
recently held at Jackson's Mull, West Vir- 
ginia, which was attended by representatives 
of 43 states; in addition, virtually all automo- 
bile, specialty and bus body manufacturers, as 
well as a number of national organizations, 
including the NEA were represented. The 
standards were revised upward in quite a few 
instances especially so far as safety features 
were concerned. Semaphore stop signal, win- 
dows opening so as to prevent arms and head 
extending outward, better brakes, new emer- 
gency door fastenings, better ventilation and 
heaters, etc. are only a few of the many im- 
provements to be a part of the modern and 


future school bus. 











Manual Training Teachers . . 
Demand Genuine F. P. 
M. Coping Saw Blades 


Blades Still Available 
.«- 6 for 25c 


F.P.M. blades out- 
last all others. Cut 
at any angle wood, 
iron. or_ bakelite. 
Free sample sent 
Manual Training 
Teachers upon re- 
quest. 


F.P. MAXSON 
3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


wo w io J 
ton ~ - 


Teeth to in 
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Internal pillars, closely 
spaced, plus double 
strength horizontal rub 
rails, add new meaning to 
Superior All-Steel Safety 
Note, too, reinforcing 
panels above rear fenders, 

















Sturdy upright members seat 
firmly (rather than hang, as 
with ordinary construction) on 
the floor foundation 


‘ = isd . ‘ . Distributed exclusively by 
Typical of Superior’s contributions to safe pupil transporta- 
° e,0 ° ‘ e LINDSAY BROTHERS, INC 
tion—whatever the route conditions—is the engineering of extra 

a & ; ‘ 126 South Second Street 
protection at vital points throughout the school coach. For bibeseien 4. ‘Wheel 


example: beside every seat— every 27! inches—is a box-type 
vertical girder which extends continuously to the roof center 
thus providing a series of internal protective “bumpers” as well 
as added strength for “all-road” punishment. 

This is one of many design and engineering features which 
make your selection of a Superior All-Steel Safety Coach this 
year, as always, a wise one—which make Superior again in 
1946, on every value count... First in the Field. 

Remember, too, that we, as your Superior distributors, are 
prepared to give you the parts and maintenance service so 
important to economical school coach operation. On any 
school transportation problem, we are at your service ... and 
just as close as your phone! 


OLSON & SONS, ING 
Lake at Pillsbury 
Minneapolis, Minnesot; 


Superior 








sew 
COACHES 


72, 


SUPERIOR 
Prancer 
FOR 1946 
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Chips off the 


Funny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU 





Chatterbox 
A parrot was left alone with a dog and kept say- 


ing, “Bow-wow. Bow-wow. There’s a good dog. 
There's a good dog.” 
Completely ignored, Polly got bolder, hopped 


down on the table, and repeated its remarks. The 
dog took no notice until, still bolder, Polly hopped 
on to the floor, where it was immediately grabbed 
by the terrier and eventually returned to its perch 
minus feathers. 

“IT know what's the matter 
squawked. “I talk too much.” 


with me,” the parrot 


Could Be 
Friend: “Well, Betty, how 


race toward matrimony?’ 
Betty: “I think I’m on my last lap.” 


are you doing in your 


Strickly American 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

“American.” 

“Advance and recite the second verse of ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.’ ” 

“T don’t know it.” 

‘Proceed, American.” 


Suspicious 

A couple of Negroes were walking along a Wash- 
ington street when they were startled by the scream 
f a police siren and the roar of eight motorcycles 
preceding a long black car. Impressed by the number 
of police, one of the Negroes asked his companion 
who was in the car. 

“Why, you ignoramus,” said the second, ‘dat am 
de President of the United States and Mr. Winston 
Churchill.”’ 

“‘Yeah,”’ done ? 


said the first, “what dey 


She Knew Her Men 


Burglar: “Don’t be scairt, old lady, all I want is 
your money, and... 

Old Maid: “Oh, go 
the other men.” 


away. You're just like all 


Familiar Ground 

Guide: “This castle has stood for 300 years. Not 
a stone has been touched, nothing altered, nothing 
repaired or replaced.”’ 

Tourist: “They must have the same 
lord we've got!” 


kind of land 


Figure of Speech 


At the meeting of a local council there had been 
some discussion regarding the type of milk which 
should be provided for the school children. 

To conclude the debate, the chairman 
tentously to his feet. 

“Gentlemen,” he declared, “what this town needs 
is a supply of clean, fresh milk, and the council 
should take the bull by the horns and demand it.’ 


rose pe yr 


Diet Unsatisfactory 

“Well Nurse, how is the patient?” 

“T gave him the figs you ordered, Doctor, but he 
keeps asking for dates’ 
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Blessed Event 

“Am I happy’? A bundle of joy arrived at our 
house yesterday.” 

“Congratulations. Boy or girl?” 

"Neither. Last month's laundry.” 


One Answer 

Teacher: “What is the 
‘matrimony’ ?’ 

Pupil: ‘My father says it isn't 
it's a sentence.” 


meaning of the word 


a word. He says 


Too Late! 


Judge: “Have you anything to offer the court 
before sentence is passed on you?” 

Prisoner: ‘Nope, I had ten dollars but the lawyer 
beat you to it.’ 


Why Wait? 
Papa and Mama were arguing whether their 
daughter should make a war marriage. ‘There's 


plenty of time,” said Papa. “Let her wait until the 


right man comes along.” 
“Why should she?’ said Mama. “I didn’t.” 
Still Not Satisfied 


Salesman: “I've been trying all week to see you. 


May I have an appointment?” 
Big Business Man: “Make a date with my 
secreta ry.’ 


Salesman: 
I still want 


“T did, and we had a grand time, but 


to see you. 


Epitaph 
Bob Johnson lies beneath this lid. 
He always claimed he couldn't skid. 
The fact remains he could—and did. 








GINGER! 




















B hfermens 





Did you ever save anyone from 
flunking spelling? 
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Even with your eyes shut you know that ice-cold 
Coca-Cola will help make any party a success. 
Its sparkling refreshment lends a gay and 
friendly tone to any occasion. Coke belongs 
wherever folks gather for fun and friendliness. 
The invitation Have a Coke means a good time 
will be had by all. It’s a mighty nice feeling 
to know that there’s Coca-Cola in the icebox 
ready to refresh a sociable pause with friends 


or just to refresh yourself. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





That’s it... Have a Coca-Cola 
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New Books for the New School Year - 1946-1947 


ABSA? 


BETTER ENGLISH— by Richard A. Meade Wi 
BETTER ENGLISH is a series of two new workbooks in high school English = 
emphasizing the mastery of grammar. V 
BETTER ENGLISH provides abundant drill in the fundamental principles of 
grammar. At least three exercises for each principle are included. A pre-test for Ar 


each unit shows what drill the pupil needs. 


SPEECH FOR ALL— by Lyman M. Fort 


The title of this book indicates the content and objectives. It is a book designed an 

for use in the ninth or tenth grade where a specific time, in the regular English at 
classes, is devoted to training in the art of speech. be 
BUILDING CITIZENSHIP— by R. O. Hughes, 1946 Edition let 
A successful textbook in citizenship must encourage intelligent thinking in the o 
SOCIAL, CIVIC, ECONOMIC and VOCATIONAL aspects of life. The study va 

of citizenship must be a student project, not that of the teacher or author. thi 

To meet the needs of many schools this book is published in two volumes—a su 
semester's work in each. se 
TODAY’S WORLD— by R. O. Hughes, 1946 Edition i 
The only World History book easily understood by the average pupil. It is written 
from the viewpoint of the American citizen. It is organized in large units each W 
showing the interrelationship between nations. : 

@ | 

TODAY'S PROBLEMS—by R. 0. Hughes | 
TODAY'S PROBLEMS discusses the outstanding issues and questions which young 7 
men and women need to understand as they approach the time when their vote fs 

and their influence are recognized as forces in making public opinion and deter- 6 


mining the policies of government. u 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1946— by Magruder 
The 1946 VICTORY EDITION is of special interest because of the thrilling events 

of the past year, all of which receive ample treatment. ' 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA— by Edgerton and Carpenter | 

This new edition of Edgerton and Carpenter's Algebra has a twofold aim—to give | 

thorough preparation for future work in mathematics and to make the subject 

a challenging and practical adventure. | 


PLANE GEOMETRY—b5y Avery 
The revised edition of Avery's Plane Geometry stresses the importance of these 
objectives: to help the student to think logically, speak precisely, and use words 
accurately; to teach him sound reasoning; to show him geometry’s many connec- 
tions with every-day life. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS—b}by Fuller, Brownlee and Baker 
The revised edition of ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS is organized in units according 
to the natural division of science. Carefully planned and thoroughly tested demon- 
strations introduce each topic, with questions to guide observation and thinking. 
More than seven hundred illustrations and diagrams. Atomic energy is treated. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY—by Brownlee and others 
Completely revised since the war—new chapters on Plastics, Photochemistry and 
the Atom. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


2231 SOUTH PARK WAY CHICAGO 
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Headline Happenings 
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Organized in 1853 





VOC. AND ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


Ames, River Falls STC 
Prexy, Retires in June 

J. H. Ames, president of River 
Falls STC for 29 years, retires as 
head of the teacher training school 
at the end of the academic year 
on June 30. Besides his long rec- 
ord as presi- 
lent he served 
yn the fac- 
ulty for seven 
vears before 
that, and was 
superintend- 
nt of schools 
in a number 
»f places. 

Mr. Ames, 
i native of 
Wisconsin, is 
i graduate of 
he Stevens 
Point Normal 
school and of 
he Univer- 
sity of Wis- 
consin, and has done graduate study 
at the University in the field of 
American history. 

In retirement Mr. Ames plans 
tc engage in historical research 
and writing. The Board of Nor- 
mal School Regents accepted his 
resignation at their meeting, March 
5, and has appointed a committee 
to make recommendations for a 
successor who will take office 
July 1. 

Watson of Central STC 
Retired on February | 


J. H. AMES 


On February 1 Charles F. Wat- 
son retired as a member of the fac- 
ulty of Central STC at Stevens 
Point after 32 years of service there 
as an instructor and department 
head. He began teaching at the old 
Stevens Point Normal in 1913 as a 
geography instructor. During his 
long service to the college he has 
served in several capacities includ- 
ing that of acting president for two 
periods. 

As a result of a merger of de- 
partments announced by Pres. Wm. 
C. Hansen the administrative duties 
of Mr. Watson have been assumed 
by Quincy Doudna of the rural 
department. The new division will 
be known as the department of 
rural, intermediate, and upper ele- 
mentary education. 
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Subsidy Time Limit 


Local educational association 
officials who have not used the 
subsidy granted this year by 
the WEA Executive committee 
in lieu of the annual conven- 
tion are reminded that a time 
limit was placed on the avail- 


ability of the refund. In the 
September Journal and in a 
letter to presidents ot locals 
last fall it was stated that the 
40 cents subsidy to the local 
unit for every WEA member 
must be used for professional 
programs or institutes during 
the school year 1945-46. If 
there is any doubt about how 
and when the refund may be 
used, local association officials 
should write the WEA office 











Schneider Succeeds 
Jelinek as President 


Marcella Schneider was elected 
president of the Milwaukee Teach- 
ers association following the resig- 
nation of Frances Jelinek. Miss | 
Jelinek headed MTA for many} 
years and is a_past-president of | 
WEA. She also served on the NEA 
Tenure committee and was prom- 
inent in NEA activities 

Miss Schneider had been vice- 
president of MTA for several 
years, hence, assumes the presi- 
dency with a background of ex- 
perience in the organization. 


The annual convention of th 
Wisconsin Association of Voca 
tional and Adult Education will 


be held at the 
Milwaukee on 
the Friday 


Hotel Schroeder in 
April 26-27. For 


morning session Harry 


| A. Jager, chief of occupational in 


formation and guidance, U. S 
Office of Education, will discuss 
the subject: “The Guidance Pro 
gram and Vocational Education 
The second speaker is Mark A 
Smith, superintendent of Bibb 
county schools, Macon, Ga., who 
will talk on “Why Area Voca 
tional Schools ? 
Testimonial for Greiber 

Clifton Utley, radio commenta 
tor, will deliver the banquet ad 
dress at the Hotel Schroeder, Fri 
day evening, April 26. This part 
of the program will be a testi 
monial for Clarence L. Greiber, 
state director of vocational and 
adult education, who was elected 
president of the American Voca 
tional association at the annual 
convention in February 

On Saturday morning Dr. Duane 
Orton, director of education of 
the International Business Ma 


chines corporation, will discuss the 
subject: ‘Vocational Education 
Faces the Future’ 

Friday afternoon the usual se 
tional meetings will be held 

Miss M. M. Roskilly of Racine 
is president of the association, and 
Clare D. Rejahl of Madison is 


secretary-treasurct 


Callahan Appoints Education Committee 


At a conference on education, 
called by Pres. Wm. Davies of the 
Eau Claire STC at Eau Claire, 
March 23, John Callahan, state su 
perintendent of public instruction, 
was asked to appoint a committee 
to study certain problems facing 
the state's educational system. A 
committee of 19, representing 
many state organizations, has been 
named to investigate problems of 
transportation, compulsory educa 
tion, teacher supply, district reor 
ganization, and school aids, and to 
recommend legislation to be sub 
mitted to the 1947 legislature. 

V. E. Kimball, assistant state su 
perintendent in charge of legal 
affairs, has been named chairman 


Committee Membership 


Committee members and organ 


izations they will represent aré 
State Sen. William McNeight, 
R-Unity, and Assemblyman Nick 
Christman, R-Tony, legislature; 
William Groves, Lodi, Rural 
School Boards assn.; N. E. Mastet 
son, Stevens Point, City School 


Boards assn.; G. E. Watson, Wau 
watosa, city school superintendents 
Ira Cravillion, Juneau, county 
school superintendents; Kenneth 
Hones, Colfax, Farmers Union 
Neal Peck, Peshtigo, state Grange; 
H. R. Johnson, Wausau, railroad 
brotherhoods; Mel Heinritz, Mil 
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Teaching Becomes a Year Around Position 


Employment of its professional 
staff on a 12 month basis was re- 
cently announced by the Glencoe, 
Illinois, school system. Under this 
program some teachers, as part of 
their summer work, will be = di- 
rected to take certain summer 
school courses, which will increase 
their contribution to the total edu- 
cational program next year and 
succeeding years. Not only docs 
this policy definitely describe teach- 
ing as a full-time, year around job, 
but provides a practical avenue for 
continued professional growth of 
This is an area worthy 
of renewed emphasis in Wisconsin. 


teachers. 


Requirements Waived 


Betore the war, progress was 
being made. In addition to vol- 
untary summer school attendance, 
boards of education in increasing 
numbers required evidence of con- 
tinued professional growth on the 
part of teachers. Summer school 
attendance w encouraged — by 
bonus payments for teachers who 
attended. However, with the short- 
age of qualified teachers, character- 
istic of the war years, the 
quirement of summer school study 
become a war casualty. Re- 
turns from a recent questionnaire 


as 


has 


| expenditures, 


re- | 


sent to all city superintendents and 
supervising principals in Wiscon- 
sin indicate that only about 60 
school systems now require sum- 
mer school attendance. Thirty 
others which formerly had such a 
requirement have been forced to 
waive it during recent years. 


Summer School Bonus 


Only thirty-cight school systems 
report direct financial assistance 
to teachers for summer school at- 
tendance. Included in this group 


are some schools requiring sum- 
mer school attendance and some 
not having periodical summer 


school attendance as a definite re- 
quirement. The amount granted 


as a bonus is $50 in most. cases 
but ranges from $20 to $100. 
While bonuses in the above 


amounts do encourage summet 
school attendance and help in its 
financing the amount provided is 
only a small share of what the 
teacher must spend. Summer school 
felt all the more 
since teachers are without 
paychecks during the summer, often 
makes boards of education hesitant 
in suggesting or requiring summer 
school attendance. The possibility 
of twelve month employment of 


most 


HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


Classroom Teachers 
Confer on May 10-11 


The North Central Regional 
Conference of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA, will be 
held in Chicago, at the Sherman 
Hotel on May 10 and 11. Jean 
Armour MacKay, regional direc- 
tor, is in charge. The states in- 
cluded in this region are: Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. All teach- 
ers are cordially invited to attend 

The opening program on Friday 
night will deal with international 
problems with accounts from class- 
room teachers who recently visited 
the United Kingdom and werc 
present at the London Conferenc 


of UNESCO. 


During the sessions on Saturday 
local, state, and national problems 
will be discussed with emphasis 
on: Organization Dues; Local As 
sociation Publications; Recruit 
ment of Teachers; Teacher Ethics; 
Plans for the NEA Convention, 
and other topics of current interest 


teachers, permitting wide spread 
summer study as well as othe: 
methods of professional growth, 
has much to commend it. 














Ready Soon 





A sound psychological approach 


nearly 500 photographs and drawings. 


Chemistry and Human Affairs 


by William E. Price and Ge orge Howard Bruce 


New Basic Course for the General Student 
INTERESTING—CHALLENGING—EXCITING 


accurate and up-to-date scientifically—modern as to 
principles and applications even to looking to the future of atomic energy -difficult 


mathematical aspects omitted except as supplementary for able students 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 Represented by Clay Mathers 


illustrated with 
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Recognizing the Need for 
Rich Supplementation of the Regular 
Class Room Work... 


The University of Wisconsin 


Presents the following 


Special Institutes, Workshops, Laboratory Schools 
and Clinics in the 1946 Summer Session 


Elementary Laboratory School and Workshop; Radio Workshop; and Home Economics and 
Education Workshop—June 22 to August 16 


Writers’ Institute—June 22 to August 16. Introduction to creative writing, Experiments in im- 
aginative writing, Creative writing, Novel writing, Regional story and drama, and Play 


writing. 


Music Clinic—July 7 to 20. Includes instruction in band, orchestra, chorus, church and organ 


music. For teachers, directors and organists. 


Institute on Vocational Rehabilitation—July 8 to 12. Experienced leaders, clinical specialists 
and representative workers will discuss problems of mental illnesses, clinical testing and 
guidance, educational and occupational counseling, vocational training, employment and 


followup. 


Institute on Professional and Public Relations—July 2-3. For all interested in the improvement 


of understanding and cooperation between the schools and the public. 
Visual Education Institute—July 15 to 19. Use of visual materials with both children and adults. 


Institute for Superintendents and Principals—July 22 to 26. The program includes presentations 


by outstanding speakers, as well as large and small group discussions. 


Public Service Radio Institute—July 29 to August 9. A working conference on techniques in the 


preparation, production, and utilization of educational, public service programs. 


Institute on Child Development—July 29 to August 2. Open to all who are interested in chil 
dren. Health and diseases of children, the nursery school, the handicapped child, nutrition, 


child welfare, behavior and adjustment problems, and parent education will be treated. 
For special bulletins write 
Dean of the Summer Session, Education Building, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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R. C. Williams Succeeds 
Yoder at Whitewater 


C. M. Yoder, president of 
Whitewater STC for the past 16 
years and head of the commercial 
department prior to that, presented 
his resignation to the Board of 
Normal School Regents at their 
meeting on March 5. The Board 
accepted his resignation and named 
R. C. Williams of Superior as his 
successor. 


Prior to joining the faculty of 
Superior STC. Mr. Williams was 
assistant superintendent of public 
instruction in Iowa for a number 
of years. During the leave of ab- 
sence of President Jim Dan Hill 
to serve in the Armed Forces, he 
was selected by the Board to serve 
as acting president at Superior. Mr 
Williams assumed his new duties 
at Whitewater on March 11. 


22 Special Institutes 
Offered at Univ. of Wis. 


Some 22 special institutes, work- 
shops, laboratory schools, and 
clinics will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin during the 1946 
Summer Session, according to 
preliminary plans just announced. 
A 7-day educational press institute 


Va « 


without a care! 


Send for special pre-vacation 
offer on a T.C.U. Policy that will 
protect you whether disabled by 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Bargain price carries you the rest 


of the school year, through 
vacation and well into fall. 


FREE 
TAG FOR 
YOUR BAG 
Has space for name and ad- 


dress with transparent cover. 
Free while supply lasts. 





Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Lincoln 8, Neb. 


7258 T.C.U. Bidg. 


| ment. 


will be offered for the first time 
y the school of journalism, and 
a workshop in Home Economics | 
and Education will be introduced 
by the Home Economics depart- 
Other institutes, introduced 
successfully last summer, will be 
repeated. Several others will be 
rounding out a quarter century of | 
annual meetings. Attendance at 
the various conferences is expected 
to surpass the 5,000-mark of last 
summer. 


CALLAHAN ... 

(Continued from page 423) 
waukee, CIO, and George Haber- 
man, Milwaukee, AFL. 

The following members all are | 
from Madison: 

Milo K. Swanson, council of 
agriculture; Richard Dubielzig, 
state tax commission; LeRoy Peter- 
son, Wisconsin Education assn.; 
A. J. Thelen, County Boards assn.; 
Frederick MacMillin, league of 
municipalities; Mrs. George Chat- | 
terton, congress of parents and 
teachers, and Mrs. Frank Clapp, | 


league of women voters. 


We are dealing with humanity. | 
No two of whom are alike and no | 
one of whom is alike on separate 
days.—WILLARD E. GIVENS. 


HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





NEA Sponsors Summer 
School for Leaders 


“The cream of our potential 
leadership should be attracted to 
the unusual Organization Summer 
School’, states Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the NEA, in 
a recent announcement. “We are 
hoping there will be a number of 
students who will use this course 
to prepare themselves to conduct 
similar courses in colleges in their 
own states in future years. The 
course will be especially heipful 
to field workers and officers.” 

The American University of 
Washington, D. C. cooperating 
with the NEA is offering a spe- 
cial course for leaders which will 
run from August 5 to August 30. 
It will carry four hours graduate 
or undergraduate credit. 

The course consists of four areas 
of study: (1) Planning educational 
leadership activities; (2) History 
and Program of Our United Edu- 
cation association; (3) Public 
Speaking; (4) Parlimentary Law. 

Complete details may be secured 
by writing to Joy Elmer Morgan, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
index. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION 


At your finger tips, essential 
about 
and women of all 
countries, historical and con- } 
temporary, fromevery field 

of human activity. Alpha- } 
betical arrangement. | 7 
1,736 pages, with thumb 
index. $6.50. 4 


WEBSTER’S | 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
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40,000 noted 
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Both books have been prepared ge 

by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority’’ for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





Pres. Wood Appoints 
World Relations Com. | 





In order to promote better un- | 
dersanding “amongst nations, the | 
WEA has set up a Committee on | 
International Relations. It will pro- 
mote better conception of other 
peoples. One of its definite assign- | 
ments will be to cooperate as host 
to the Polish delegates to the | 
World Conference of the teaching | 
profession to be held August 17- | 
30 ~at the Homestead, Endicott, | 
N. Y. It will also conduct a pro- | 
gram on International Relations | 
during the annual convention. 

Members appointed by President | 
Harrison U. Wood are: 
Cecelia Howe, Janesville, Chairman | 
Cecilia Kranzfelder, Chippewa Falls 
Alice Scott, Greendale 
A. A. Schardt, Riverside H. S., 

Milwaukee 
C. F. Watson, STC, Stevens Point 


La Crosse Conducts | 
Audio-Visual Institute | 


On April 5 the La Crosse Pub- 
lic schools in cooperation with the 
Universities of Wisconsin and Min- | 
nesota conducted a one-day Insti- 
tute on Utilization of Audio-Visual | 


In LEARNING 


LEARNING ESSENTIAI 
emphasizes the essentials of 
spoken language 


For clarity o} 
For Grade Two 
List Price $0.36 


Let us send you a chart 


content, method, and 





| representatives 


an Functional Language Series— 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


instruction and simplicity 
f application this series of language texts is 


LANGUAGE READINESS 


organization of 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


Aids. Those from the University 
of Wisconsin who participated in 


| the discussions and demonstrations 


included: Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, 
Dr. Walter Wittich, and Dr. Rob- 
ert Pooley. Several members of 
the faculty of the La Crosse Pub- 
lic schools presented demonstra- 
tions of the use of audio-visual 
aids. Members of the faculty of 
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Juneau Pioneer Plugs 
For World Friendship 


The Juneau Pioneer, the school 


| publication of the Solomon Juneau 


the University of Minnesota and | 


from the Minne- 
sota State Department of Education 
took part in the symposium in the 
morning and the demonstrations in 
the afternoon. 


Preparations for the 


were made by Supt. R. W. Bard 
well and committees from the 
faculty of the La Crosse Public 


schools. 


Kenosha E. A. Sponsors 


Institute | 


High school of Milwaukee under 
the direction of Alice Brierton, has 
been printing new stories and edit 
orials about UNESCO to stimulate 
student interest and understanding 
of the world organization 

The National Association of 
Journalism Directors, an afhliate of 
the NEA, is encouraging a similar 
use of material which has _ been 
released by the NEA to school 


newspapers. Copies of the Consti 


| tution of UNESCO and the report 


Educational Program 


The Kenosha Education asso- 


| ciation presented Major Hamilton 


Long in a public lecture on March 
12 on the subject: “Will America 
Permit Peace?’ This was one of 
the many annual projects of a cul- 
tural or informative nature offered 
to the public of Kenosha by the 
professional organization of teach- 


of Dr. William G. Carr who was 
a delegate to the London meeting, 
may be secured by writing to Dr 
Carr, associate secretary NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


ers. During the past several years 
the association has been a very ac 
tive force in the community not 
only for the promotion of better 
schools. teacher welfare, and bet 
ter citizenship, but also for per 
forming a public service by pro 
viding such outstanding programs 
for the community 








Ferris-—Keener—Giddings 
Grades 3 to 8 


ENG. 


ENGLISH 


written and 


showing the 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH is a functional series based upon natural language 
tions. It prepares pupils for competence in all language experiences, both curricular and social, 
without distracting pupils with extraneous subject matter. 
ESSENTIAL 
LISH the units are organized as to Evglis/ 
objectives rather than around social activities 
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328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
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Wis. Social Studies 
Council Meets, May 4 


428 


The Wisconsin Council for the 
Social Studies will hold its annual 
conference in the Memorial Union 
at the University of Wisconsin on 
Saturday, May 4 at 9:00 A. M. 
Speakers for the general session 
in the morning include Emil Faith 
of Milwaukee who will present 
“The Progress Report of the State 
Curriculum Committee’, and Dr. 
Howard R. Anderson, specialist 
for social sciences and geography, 
U. S. Office of Education, who 
will sneak on “World History in 
the Twelve Year Program” 


Curriculum Considered 
From 11:00 to 12:30 the Junior- 
Senior High School Division will 
hear discussions by H. W. Kolka 
of the Eau Claire STC and Esther 
J. King of Racine on the vroposed 


curriculum. In the Elementary 
Grade Division, Mrs. Ethel Speer- 
schneider of Green Bay will con- 
sider the proposed curriculum on 
the elementary level. 

Following the luncheon at Tripp 
Commons, Prof. L. H. Adolfson, 
director of the extension division 
of the University of Wisconsin, 
will talk on the subject: “British 


and Russian Relations’ 
Reservations for the luncheon 
should be made in advance with 


Ruth Johnson of Wisconsin High 
University of Wisconsin. 

Grifhiths of North 
High school, Sheboygan, is presi- 
dent of the Council, and Ruth M. 
Johnson of Wisconsin High school, 


s¢ hool, 


Margaret 


University of 
secretary. 





Wisconsin, is 


HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





l C. L. Lord Appointed 


The meeting is of special inter- | 


est to elementary and 
teachers and to supervising teachers. 


Washington National 
Praised By Insured) 


In a letter to Stanley Olyniec, 
Washington National InsuranceCo., 
representative in Milwaukee, Liz- 
zette Hartley, a Milwaukee teacher, 
extends praise and appreciation for 
the protection and service 
from her group insurance policy. 
Miss Hartley said, “I wish every 
teacher in Milwaukee could hear 


sec¢ ondary | 


Director Historical Soc. 

Dr. Clifford Lee Lord, director 
of the library and museums of the 
New York State Historical asso- 
ciation, was appointed director of 
the State Historical Society of Wis- 


|consin by the society's board of 


received | 


of the nice relationship I have ex- | 


perienced with the Washington 
National” 

Miss Hartley adds, “There is 
nothing in the world that prompts 
a more speedy recovery than the 
feeling of security as far as finances 
are concerned and the personal best 
wishes for a speedy return to good 
health that are embodied in ‘every 
letter that accompanies the check. 
I appreciate more than words can 


curators at its meeting in Madison 
on March 30. 

Dr. Lord will take office about 
June 1 succeeding Dr. Edward P. 
Alexander who resigned in Feb- 
ruary to carry on historical work in 
Virginia. 

Dr. Lord 3 a graduate of Am- 
herst and Columbia university. 


tell the generous provisions of my 
policy, the efficiency and courtesy 
with which my claim was handled, 
the pleasant manner and kind con- 


| sideration shown me by both you 


and Miss Ryan at the times of the 
renewal of my policy and the times 


I called at your office was 
very fortunate, indeed, to have 
been protected by such a fine 


Company. 
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CLINTON, IOWA 


TEAC HERS? - AGENCY 


27TH YEAR 


Cc. E. COZZENS, MGR 





< > < ¢ Let us place you in a location more to your liking. 
TEACH ERS! No initial cost; no obligation if we do not place oe 


Member, N A. T. A 


Free enrollment. 








WASHINGTON STATE 


have many 
teachers 


must 
more 





Splendid opportunities. 
Good salaries. 


3141 





Arcade Bldg. 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


Ideal climate. 


Liberal certification. 


Seattle 1, Washington 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
CHASE, Owner and Mars Since 1900 


—46th YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrow St., Madison 5, Wis. 

















HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


ALASKA AND THE 


WEST 














Imperative teacher needs continue in all depart- 
Missoula, Montana ments. Enroll at once for unusual opportunities 
, ; throughout entire West and Alaska. Free Life 
Member N. A. T, A. — 31 years’ superior placement service Membership. 
25 E. JACKSON, C "am O 4, ILLINOIS 


HUGHES TEACHERS 


Here are the average salaries being received by “a aia we placed 
grades, $2083; high school,—women $2135,—men, $2598; 


SALARIES: 


this year: 
lege, women, $2296,—men $2910. Grade school women got as high 
women, $2800,—high school men, $3100. Most of our 
schedules going to $3000, $3500, $4000, $4500. Why not get 


today. 


AGENCY 


Member of N. 


placements were in systems with 
in on 


col- 


as $2550; high school 


this? Better write us 
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GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
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Sue’s lost in a maze of words 


she cannot understand—in 
volved sentences—subject mat 
ter beyond her comprehension. 
That is what happens when 
children seek information in 
hooks too adult for them. 

Just as Mary needs clothes 
to meet her physical require 
ments, so does she need a refer. 
ence work that is suited to her 
young, developing mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only 
encyclopaedia designed specif 
ically for pupils in elementary 
school, in the age group from 


8 to 13—children like Mary. 





ay | 

















Lv 
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is 
any 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Department 156-D 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


The vocabulary 
like 


graded to elementary level. 


chec ked 
that of a text-book) is 
Sentence structure and length, 
subject matter, scope of in 
formation are all scaled to 
the elementary pupil's de 


Colorful 


how-to-do-it 


sires and needs. 


action and types 
of illustration make learning 
than a 


an adventure rather 


task. \ 


ume makes information Casy to 


Ready-Reterence vol 


find, in less time. 


Britannica Junior has been 


created with the same high 


standards ol authentic ity Ww hich 


Mary’s in a mystic maze 


characterize Encyclopaedia Bri 
tannica, the world’s best known 
reference library. 

You ll want your students to 
enjoy the advantages of Britan 
nica Junior. For further infor 
mation, and for a free copy of 
a “Unit of Study” booklet, fill 
in the coupon below and mail 


today! 


u «@ 
-— 
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Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 


Britannica Junior, and a sample 


Name 
School 
City 


School Use? 


Unit of Study.’ 


Position 
State 


Zone 


Personal Use? 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





WEA SPONSORED INTERGROUP CONFERENCE, MAR. 27 


The WEA Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations and the Defense of 
Democracy through Education con- 
ducted a statewide meeting with 
27 state organizations on the vital 


subject: “The Significance of Edu- 
cation to American Democracy” 
The conference was held at the 
Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee on 
March 27 

At the luncheon session at- 
tended by 140 laymen and educa 
tors, Roy Matson, editor of the 
Wisconsin State Journal of Mad 


ison presented the laymen’s views 


on education in discussing th« 
topic: “The Lay Public Looks at 
Education”. Frank Holt, director 
of public service, University of 
Wisconsin, took a critical view of 
education from the schoolman’s 
position, His subject was “Educa- 
tion Examines Itself’ 


Group Discussions 

In the afternoon five group ses 
sions were conducted at which rep 
resentatives from the several par 
ticipating organizations told what 
they thought of our education sys- 
tem and what might be done to 
improve it. The group meetings 
were then open for general discus 
sion. Rexford §. Mitchell of La 
Crosse, Clarence L. Greiber of 
Madison, Henry Smith of Sheboy 
gan, George Denman of Green 
Bay, and Winston Brown of Wau 
kesha presided at the group meet 
ings and also presented a summary 
of the comments at the summation 
meeting under the chairmanship of 
O. H. Plenzke, WEA executive 
secretary. 

At the 
Bertolaet, 
senior representing 
point of view of 
what high school 
from the schools 


closing session Fred 
Waukesha High school 
the youth’s 
education, told 
students expect 


Organizations Represented 

Participating groups include: 

American Association of Univer- 
sity Women; American Legion; 
Business and Professional Women; 
Farmers Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union; Kiwanis; Rotary; Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars; Wisconsin 
Association of Future Farmers of 
America; Wisconsin Association of 


Rural School Boards; Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards; Wis 
consin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture; Wisconsin Daily 
Newspaper League ; Wisconsin 
Federation of Women's Clubs; 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau; Wiscon 


sin Manufacturers 
Wisconsin League of 


Association; 
Municipal 





ities ; Wisconsin Public Health 
Nurses; Wisconsin State Bankers 
Association; Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor ; Wisconsin State 
Dental Association; Wisconsin | 
State Nurses Association; Wiscon- 
sin Medical Association; Wiscon- 
sin State Chamber of Commerce; 
Wisconsin State Bar Association; 
Wisconsin Student Councils; Wis- 
consin Education Association 

Al! educational groups and as- 
sociations of the state were rep- | 
resented. 


Complete Report Later 


The May Journal will contain 
parts of the addresses before the 


[ general meeting and a summary of 
| the issues presented in the group 
conferences. A special pamphlet, 
| giving more details about the con- 
ference, will be published by the 
| WEA for general distribution. 

| The program was arranged by 
| the WEA Committee on Public 
| Relations and the Defense of 
| Democracy through Education with 
| the cooperation of the WEA office. 
| Russell Lewis of Waukesha is 
| chairman and presided at the gen- 
| eral session. Members of the com- 
| mittee include T. H. Boebel, Kau- 
kauna; Radford Boeing, Oshkosh; 
George E. Denman, Green Bay; 

(Turn to page 431) 








RETAIL 
WHO 


group insurance, 
offers substantial 


savings 


Special Advantages of 


True Group Insurance— 


Available to all 





or 


Your Teacher Organization 


through Wholesale buying, 


2. All illnesses and accidents covered. 


3. Guaranteed Renewable feature. 


Teachers now insured will want to maintain 


these benefits by prompt payment of premium. 





Officially endorsed by 


Wisconsin Education Association 





Washington National 
Insurance Co. 


Teachers’ Group Division 


Evanston, Ill. 


LESALE? 
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when plan is installed. 
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Insurance Progress 
Reported to WEA Com. | 


At a Welfare Committee meet- 
ing in Madison on March 2, rep- 
resentatives from the Washington 
National Insurance company re- 
ported the progress to date in the 
group accident, health, hospitaliza- 
tion, and surgical insurance. A to- 
tal of 36 local associations have 
signed the master applications since 
September 1, 1945, and the com- 
pany representatives are working 
to install all of these before schools 
close in the spring. These are in 
addition to the 50 Wisconsin city 
groups which have had the benc- | 
fits of group insurance written by | 
the Washington National Insur- | 
ance Co. prior to the endorsement | 


by the WEA. 





Report Good Cooperation 

Company representatives reported 
usually good cooperation from 
school and educational association 
officials in calling meetings of 
teachers so that the plan could be 
presented to all teachers at one 
time. It was pointed out that the 
important feature of the plan is for 
loss of time protection in case of | 
accident or illness and that the 
hospitalization and surgical fea- 


tures are additional 
Local association officials were | 
“Education 


| O. Holt, 


urged to take an active interest in 
the group plan after its establish- 
ment by notifying new teachers of 
their privilege of enrolling and by 
encouraging regular members to 
make prompt payment of premiums 

The Welfare committee was told 
that more county and city groups 
are working on the group insur 
ance project with the idea of hav 


ing it ready for the teachers next 

fall. 

WEA SPONSORED ... 
(Continued from page 430) 

Rudolph Hanson, Superior; Frank 


Madison; H. Gudwin 
Milwaukee; Rexsford S. 
La Crosse; Al Moulden- 
and T. S. Rees, 


Johnson, 
Mitchell, 
hauer, Greenwood ; 
Racine. 

Among the many present was L 
E. Parmenter, executive manager 
of the National School Service In- 
stitute of Chicago. The 
he gained from the conference 1s 
indicated by the following letter 


received from him immediately 
after the meeting. Mr. Parmenter 
said, “I want to congratulate you 
most heartily on that wonderful 


meeting of yours yesterday. It is 
such gatherings that will build con 
fidence, understanding, and enthus 
iasm for the schools, education, 
and teachers. My only regret was 
that I couldn't be in all five of 


interprets the past. 
enriches the present. 
plans the future.” 


impression | 


| Wis. Teachers Urged 
to Support Camping 


American Camping Week is 
April 7—May 4. Camping is rapidly 
becoming a recognized supplement 


to our educational systems and it 
is not at all impossible that op- 
| eration of summer camps may be 
| come a function of our pubilic 
| school system. Hundreds of Wis- 
consin teachers spend their sum- 


| mer 

| and girls’ camps, providing a close 
correlation of methods and objec- 
tives between the camps and 
schools. 


The 1945 Wisconsin Camp Di- 


vacations counseling in boys’ 


rector lists 195 boys’ and girls 
camps operating in the state. En- 
rollment in these camps totals 


many thousands of boys and girls 
| from all over our country. An in- 
stitution of such size and force, 


with the high objectives that camp- 
| ing has, merits the support of Wis- 
| consin teachers, collectively and 
| individually 


your divisions. The one that I did 
attend was very, very interesting 
The two talks at the luncheon 
were excellent” 

The concensus of the grou} 
voiced after the mecting agreed 
with the expression of Mr. Par 
} menter 





Sak 
“> MINNESOTA SUMMER 





In addition to more than 800 subjects of study covering all fields 
of education and scientific interest, special emphasis is being placed 
on American Studies and Institutions and their relation to educa- 
tional needs. A teaching staff of 700 persons including educators of 
national and international reputation—plus the splendid facilities 
of great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding opportunity 
for both graduate and undergraduate study. 
courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary, 


higher education. Counseling 


Monday 


First term registration, 
term registration, 


facilities for returning veterans. 


and Tuesday, June 17 and 18. 


Director of Summer Session, 783 Administration Building. 





There will be special 
and 


Second 
Monday, July 29. Write now for complete bulletin. 
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Elementary Principals 
Elect Geil President 


Philip Geil, principal of Hop- 
kins Grade school of Milwaukee, 
was elected president of the Wis- 
consin Elementary School Prin- 
cipal’s association at the group's 


annual meeting held in Madison | 


on March 23. He succeeds Fred 
S. Schnell, Sheboygan, who be 
comes first vice-president accord 
ing to an automatic rule of the 
association, 

Other newly-elected officers in- 
clude: Edna Mumm, Beloit, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Ethel 
Speerschneider, Green Bay, secr¢ 
tary; and Walter Karst, Wauwa 


tosa, treasurer 


Willing Evaluates Conference 

Dr. M. H. Willing of the 
school of education, Universit of 
Wisconsin, was the principal 
speaker of the morning program 
and closed the session in the after 
noon with an evaluation of the 
day's conference. Leaders of the 
sectional meeting in the afternoon 
were Bernice Leary, curriculum ad 
viser Of Madison Public schools, 
Dr. Walter Wittich, director of 


visual education at the university, 


, tents 
in language ’ 


Grades 2-9 


Textbooks @ Unit Tests 


I xt 
in spelling tex 


Grades 2-8 


Textbook ° 








| The work of the 
| Wisconsin and the State Teachers’ 


THE McKEE Per. 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


NEWLON-HANNA 
DAY-BY-DAY SPELLERS 


Textbook—W orkbook 


WRITE US FOR 
A COMPLETE CATALOG 


and Mrs. Ethel Speerschneider, 
principal at Green Bay. 


Program of the Association 


The resolutions adopted by the 
association call for federal and 
state aid to education, a suitable 
single salary schedule for elemen- 
tary principals with provisions for 
professional preparation and ex 
perience, and adequate clerical help 
in elementary schools. The organ- 
ization endorsed the Wisconsin Co 
operative Educational Planning 
Program, recognized the responsi- 
bility of the school, for the guard- 
ing of child health, and urged 
provision for better recreational 
facilities for more enjoyable and 
profitable use of leisure time to 
prevent “juvenile delinquency”. 
University of 


Colleges leading to the establish- 
ment of degrees in Elementary 
School Administration was com 
mended, The teacher training in 


| stitutions were urged to incor 


porate courses in the teaching of 
safety in their curricula, and school 
systems were urged to set up well 
planned and adequate programs of 
safety instruction, 


Houghton Mifflin Company Offers You 


Workbooks 


Rienow 








A FOUR YEAR 
HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


CALLING ALL CITIZENS 


Boak, Slosson, Anderson 


WORLD HISTORY, 1946 Edition 


Can field—W ilder 
U.S. IN THE MAKING, 1946 Edition 


Greenan—Meredith 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 
Univ. of Wis. Offers 
Workshop Scholarships 


Scholarships are again availabl« 
for teachers wishing to attend the 
1946 University of Wisconsin State 
Curriculum Workshop. 

So far money has been made 
available in the special fields of 
Intercultural Relations, Aviation, 
Conservation, Cooperatives, and 
Health. In addition to these, the 
University hopes to add, later, 
scholarships for general study put 
poses as well as for other special 
fields within the curriculum work- 
shop. 

To give full and fair consider 
ation to interested candidates, th« 
Curriculum Guiding committee has 
appointed a sub-committee to act 
on scholarship applications. It, to 
gether with special committees on 
such interests as Cooperatives, Con 
servation, and Intercultural Rela 
tions, will make the final selection 
from among the candidates. 

If you are interested in a scholar 
ship for the University of Wis- 
consin State Curriculum Work 
shop, address your application now 
to Dr. Edward Krug, Curriculum 
Coordinator, State, Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison 2, Wis 
























































Attention- Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush 
Apply for Summer Funds Now! 


YOU DO NOT HAVE TO WAIT until the end of June to make 
application for a summer loan. 


YOU MAY MAKE APPLICATION NOW for loans to become effective 
at close of school. 
If you will need funds for Summer School, Vacation, Car, or other Summer Expenses, 
make your application NOW! If you wait until next month or later, you will be in- 
volved in the usual summer rush period. NOW is the best time to make the application! 
Just Fill In and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for a Loan 


1 OLS an eee ores ee ae be tog ee eenier Dy, Sr Member of WEA 

Singio......... Married..... Widow____- Widower Age 

Amount Desired $___-----~-_--- For How Long Date of First 
Payment______- os Purpose of Loan 


security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 


car, or endorsers, etc. 
If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
emi sa pag Saye ace Address 
a a a eee Epa Address 
If other security is being offered, give description 


My salary is $................. per month for . months 
My total indebtedness is $______ _. Nature of Indebtedness 
Do you own a car? ene . Make and Year Encumbrance $ 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? 
My teaching address is ; 

My home address is : ; 

Name of my parents and their address one 





Years in Present Position F _... Total Experience 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19 , | am under contract to 
(Signed) ____- ‘ Permanent address 
(Name in Full) 
A ee as aoe es eens the loan for 
Chr; .. 


CREDIT COMMITTEE 
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€ducational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS boygan, tendered his resignation to be effective at 
a nis TTA the close of the year. Mr. Urban’s long connection 
Apr. 26-27—Wisonsin School Boards Association, with Sheboygan schools made him a vital factor not 


Milwaukee. only in the community but in the development of 
Apr. 26-27—Wisconsin Association of School Ad- the educational system. This stable, common. sense 
ministrators, Milwaukee. ; schoolman had an unusually strong influence upoa 
Apr. 26-27—Wisconsin Association of Vocational his students and the citizens. He was especially ac- 
and Adult Education, Milwaukee. tive in Rotary, the YMCA, and Boy Scouts. The 
Apr. 27—Wisconsin Association of Educational Jornal congratulates Mr. Urban for his long, 
and Vocational Guidance, Milwaukee. devoted service to Sheboygan. 
May 2-4—Wisconsin Congress of Parents and “s 
Teachers, Sheboygan. Weinlick Goes to Hartford: Henry C. Wein- 
May 4—Wisconsin Council for Social Studies, lick, principal of Rhinelander High school since 
Madison. 1937, resigned to take the principalship of Hart- 
May 10-11—Department of Classroom Teachers ford High school. Mr. Weinlick has been a mem- 
NEA, Chicago. ber of the WEA committee on Local Associations 
June 30—July 7—NEA, Buffalo. for several years 


if a 7. ‘ 4 "22a 
Ps Oe ey eee Hill Elected AASA President: Dr. Henry 
Hill of Peabody college has been elected president 
of the American Association of School Adriinistra- 
Col. “Jimmie” Jones Calls: The WEA office tors. Many Wisconsin school people will remember 
was pleased to have a visit with Col. "Jimmie Dr. Hill as a lecturer during the annual schoolmen’s 
Jones who will shortly receive his discharge after week at the University last summer 
four years of service in this country, Italy, India, 
China, and other Far East areas. Col. Jones was on 
leave of duty as superintendent of North Fond du 
Lac to which position he expects to return next fall 








Schmidt Writes on Building Construction: 
A series of splendid articles on Postwar Building 
Construction by H. W. Schmidt, of our Department 
of Public Instruction, has been appearing in the 
Urban of Sheboygan Retires: Wm. Urban, Imerican School Board 
for many years principal of high schools in She- On the subject of teachers salaries the February 











1946 Summer Session 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


NINE-WEEK SESSION SIX-WEEK SESSION 
June 24 to August 24 June 24 to Angust 3 
THREE-WEEK SESSION 


August 3 to Angust 24 





* 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Liberal Arts, Education, Speech, Music, Com- 
merce, and Journalism. 


The program in Education includes a broad range of courses in the fields of administra- 


tion, fundamentals, guidance, curriculum and methods, and business education. 





* 

| 

For bulletins write to 
| 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
116 Pearsons Hall 


Evanston, Illinois 
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School Board Journal makes a strong editorial cas« 
for adjustment of salaries to meet upward commod- 
ity prices. It concludes by saying, “The demand for 
reduced taxes which is certain to come ultimately 
should not be allowed to hit the schools with adverse 
effect on salary scales.” 


Federal Aid Looses Friend: The resignation 
of Congressman Ramspeck of Georgia created a crit- 
ical vacancy in the House Committee on Education. 
Ramspeck, being the Democratic whip, was in an 
influential position which was comforting for edu- 
cation. He was a staunch proponent of federal as- 
sistance to education. The House Ways and Means 
committee appointed Rep. Wood of Georgia to fil 
the vacancy. He ts said to be a supporter of adequate 
education. 


School Executive Salutes Journal: T! 
March number of The School Executive, a national 
monthly magazine published for school officials, con- 
tains a page headed “We Salute’ in which the 
editors call attention to “unusual programs” in school 
systems and educational agencies. One of the twelve 
listed for recognition is the Wisconsin Journal 
Education for its “special features contribute 
complete coverage on local, state, and national edu 
cational news.’” Naturally we appreciate the comment 
and thank the editors for it 


Wisconsin Participants in AASA Conven- 
tion: In the March Journal we mentioned Badger 
Schoolmen whose positions on the program appeared 
in the preliminary announcement. When w 
the complete progran 
from our state who were scheduled to speak. Th 
were Pres. Frank Baker of Milwaukee; Supt. R. W 
Bardwell, La Crosse; Supt. H. 8. Hemenway, Sho: 
wood; Asst. Supt. W. M. Lamers, Milwaukee; Prot 
John Guy Fowlkes, Madison; Supt. Lee H. Lamb, 
Manitowoc; Director H. B. McCarty, WHA, Mad 
ison; Supt. W. C. Giese, Racine. 


it Chicago we found 





A Surprise for Saxon: When the Pierce County 
Teachers association held its meeting in River Falls 
on February 15, that alert teacher group took full 
advantage of recognizing the appfopriateness of con- 
gratulating Mark L. Saxon, their county superinten- 
dent, since his birthday fell on that day. The rt 
teachers sponsored a surprise party and presented 
three skits portraying several events in Mr. Saxon's 
life. They overlooked no opportunity for toasting 
their chief for his 17 years of service and presented 
him with a cash present 








Packer Movies: The Gallagher Film Servic 


mn 


Green Bay has announced three 16mm color movi 

taken of the Green Bay Packers in action last season 

One film, the championship game between the Pack- 

ers and Cleveland, has narrative by Claire Stone. A 
; 1, 


1 informat 


postcard will bring you detailed 


Notes from Superior STC: Bertha Carns, 
tiring head of the Rural Department, and Joyce Wil 
liams, recorder in the registrar's office, were honored 
it a formal dinner given by the faculty at Crownl 
Hall on March 14 lel 
the IRC, attended a 15th mid-west 
lations Club conference at Oshkos| 
companied by Dr. J. W. McKee 
Players under the direction of Kat 
sented Blithe Spirit to an appreciative 1udience 
March 1 and 2 Under the auspices of the M 

partment, music lovers of Superior had f 
tunity to hear the Fisk Jubilee Singers in an STC 
concert on March 5 


Five students, delegate 
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Teacher training by film marks a new 


forward step inj the use of films. The 









new Encyclopaedia Britannica production, 


“Using the Clastroom Film,” is designed 
to show effectiveftmethods of utilizing class- 


room motion pic@pres. 


Step by step, “sing the Classroom Film’ 
shows an acceptef] procedure for preparing 
the class to viewla teaching film, through 
class discussions |after screening, to an 
analysis of final results. It shows how indi- 
vidual and classroom projects may be stim- 


ulated by the showing of a film. 







Modern educatars will mark “Using the 
Classroom Film” as\a ‘must’ on their sched- 
ules. Drop a card flo us today. We will be 
glad to call and brrange a showing at 


your convenience. 


KIRBY P.\| AMBLER 
160 North La\Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

Telephone: State 7045 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 
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.-- LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 


in the Canadian Rockies 
This Summer 


Let the scenic wonders of 
ATTRACTIVE 


the Canadian Rockies .. . 


the. fun of a world-famous 


ALL- EXPENSE 
TOURS resort hotel . . . make 


this your most unforget- 


table vacation! Golf, ten- 
nis, swimming, fishing, trail riding, hiking 


in a scenic wonderland 


Low-Cost 2-3-4-6-Day All-Expense Tours 


from $36.25 up per person. Tours begin 
June 15th at Banff, westbound—at Field, 
eastbound and include accommodation and 
meals at Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet and 126 miles 
of mountain motoring. 

Air-conditioned train service. These trips can 
also be planned as a stopover en route to ot 
trom the Pacific Northwest; California or an 
Alaska Cruise. Further information and_ res 
ervations from your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific. 71 East Jackson Blvd.. Chicago 4, Ill 


Camadian Prcific 
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Livingston Quits Cambridge Post: Th« 
resignation of E. R. Livingston who has headed the 
Cambridge school system for 10 years was accepted 
by the school board to become effective March 23. 
Mr. Livingston has accepted a position with the 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. where he 


reported April 1. 


Forehand Resigns as Superintendent: Roy J 
Forehand, who has been superintendent of Taylor 
county schools since 1937, has resigned his position, 
effective April 1, to become field secretary of the 
Wisconsin Association of Cooperatives. Mr. Forehand 
was principal of the Hannibal schools prior to timc 
he was elected to the superintendency. 


Not According to Plan: LaVerne Messman, a 
semior at Neenah High school, expressed a desire to 
do nursing to Kenneth Beger, American History in- 
structor and senior counselor. Mr. Beger suggested 
that an interview be arranged at the Theda Clark 
Hospital in order to learn more about the profession 
from those who were practicing it. One week later: 
Both were there on the same floor—appendectomies. 


Platteville STC Notes: Platteville STC was 
host March 22 to 106 high school students from 23 
high schools who were contestants in the Southwest 
Wisconsin district forensic contest . . . “The Dream 
Waltz’, a musical comedy by Oscar Straus, will be 
presented by college students April 24 and 25. W. J 
Dennis, music instructor, is directing the production 

Coach L. J. Leitl and Dr. Milton Longhorn. at- 
tended an athletic meeting in Madison, March 15, at 
which plans were made for the resumption of inter- 
collegiate athletics for the teachers colleges and 
Stout, beginning September 1, 1946... W. J. Den- 
nis is conducting a community chorus at Cuba City 
every Monday evening as a part of the adult educa- 
tion program. The group meets once a week for ten 
weeks . . . A Vocational Guidance conference was 
held at the College, April 6 for the purpose of aid- 
ing high school students and veterans in choosing 
their occupations. The program, which offered a sur- 
vey of 30-36 subjects, was directed by H. C. Wil- 
kerson of the education department. President Ches- 
ter O. Newlun gave the address of welcome. Faculty 
members discussed their own particular field. 


McNeel of Beloit to Retire in June: After 
33 years of service as principal of Beloit Senior 
High school, J. H. McNeel announced in March he 
would retire at the close of school in June. He is a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin and has 
taught at St. John’s Military academy at Delafield 
and was principal at Marquette, Michigan, High 
school from 1908 to 1913. The Journal extends its 
best wishes to Mr. McNeel. 


Correction, Please: In the advertisement of The 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Co., which appeared in 
the March Journal the address should have appeared 
30 West Mifflin St., Madison, Wis. 


Shipinski Heads Wood Co. Teachers: Ed 
ward Shipinski, principal of the Babcock Graded 
school, was elected president of the Wood County 
Teachers association at a meeting at Wisconsin 
Rapids on March 22. Other officers elected are Mrs. 
Marie Carruthers, vice president; Margaret Hetzel, 
secretary; and Mrs. Fern Amundson, treasurer. Dele 
gates to the state convention next November wer« 


chosen 
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Cooperative House for La Crosse: John B. 
Coleman, director of the La Crosse Vocational school, 
has announced the completion of negotiations by 
which the Hixon House will become a cooperative 
house for girls from out of the city. The use of the 
home was granted by Mrs. Frank P. Hixon of Lake 
Forest, Ill., in memory of her husband to the Voca- 
tional board for girls obtaining a commercial edu- 
cation. It was the former home of a family long 
identified with business and civic progress in La 
Crosse. 


Shawano Teachers Hear Anderson: Ata 
banquet of the Shawano County Teachers association 
on March 13 in Shawano, Harold A. Anderson, as- 
sistant professor of education, University of Chicago, 
addressed the members on the subject: “The Function 
of English Instruction in Education for Democracy” 
Mr. Anderson is president of the National Council 
of Teachers of English and is director of student 
teaching at the University of Chicago. Clark Kvaley, 
president of the association, Mabel Koske, secretary- 
treasurer, and the office members of the County 
Superintendent of schools arranged the event. 


Wis. Recreation Council Meets, April 26: 
The Wisconsin Recreation Council will hold a meet- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin on April 26. The 
Council will consider the proposal to create a state 
recreation Commission, 


Evjue Resigns as Superintendent: Nelli 
Evjue, Lincoln county superintendent of schools has 
presented her resignation to John Callahan, state 
superintendent of public instruction. Miss Evjue was 
a graduate of Milwaukee STC and taught a number 
of years in the Merrill schools before being elected 
county superintendent. Her successor will b 
appointed by the State Superintendent. 


NEA Sponsors Citizenship Conference: The 
NEA through its Citizenship committee is sponsor 
ing a National Conference on Citizenship of about 
150 organizations in Philadelphia, May 17-19. The 
conference will have as its major goal the focusing 
of national attention on the value of American 
citizenship, together with its duties and responsibil- 
ities, and ways and means by which various organ- 
izations and community groups may cooperate and 
contribute to the advancement of citizenship. The 
climax of the session will be on Sunday, May 19, 
when a special dramatic observance of National 
Citizenship Day will be held in Independence Square. 


West Bend C. of C. Considers Education: 
On February 18 the West Bend Chamber of Com- 
merce devoted its dinner meeting to the considera 
tion of the problem of encouraging rural youth to 
attend high school and of the aims end needs of 
the schools. School men were cilled upon to present 
the issues in education. Harry Merritt of the State 
Department discussed the seven point program foi 
the improvement of rural education. 


Slade of Wausau Honored: S. Russell Sled 
vice-principal and guidance director of the Junior 
High school, was honored at a faculty dinner on 
March 21 in recognition of a quarter-century of suc 
cessful educational service to the youth of Wausau 
He received high praise from administrators for his 
teaching and guidance work. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 


For Teachers eager to capitalize 
modern aids to teaching 


Increasing emphasis today on school tours 
to supplement class work might be of inter- 
est to you. According to certain modern 
educators, firsthand experience from tours 
tends to—speed up teaching and make it 
easier; quicken interest; foster clearer think- 


ing and greater retention of material. 


Ihe tours, experts advise, are more mean- 
ingful when closely correlated with regular 
school curriculum, Some trip possibilities 
might be: air field, court, radio station, 


post office, fire department, bakery, etc. 


This information 7s fram Mr. Lester B. Ball, 


Superintendent of Schools, District 1roS, in 


Hivhland Par ky, /linats. 


There’s real 


“ay enjoyment for 





you in delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 


W hat’s more 
freshing Wrigley’s Spearmint after 
hard day at school seems to help relieve ten- 


the pleasant chewing of re- 


, 
a long, 


sion, make it easier for you to concentrate on 
grading papers and writing reports. 
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Just Coming Off the Press! 


the Decatur. Illinois, High school, 


University of lowa. 


which provides a thorough review 

English skills 

| Individual English contains— 

_--. 224 pages (perforated) 
work sheets 





a 64-page handbook of 


cover 


a separate 64-page book 


prac tice EXELCISeS 


Representative: Harvey Hanlon, 256 E. 
Division, Fond du Lac, W1s. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
New York City San Franci 
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INDIVIDUAL ENGLISH 


By HELEN I. STAPP, teacher of English in 


ANG 


HARRY A. GREENE, Director, Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, the State 


A new workbook, for high-school use, 


of 


of 


cx 


planations, separately bound 
and attached to the inside front 


of 


perforated tests and additional 


| Row, Peterson and Company 


sco 

















YEARS OF SERVICE 


TO EDUCATION 1896-1946 


Among the educational firsts 


of 


Scott, Foresman’s first half-century 


is the 


Thorndike-Century 


Beginning Dictionary 


first dictionary to contain within 


itself a systematic program for teach- 


ing children how to use the dictionary. 


70 Lessons - 12,000 Words 
Grade 4 or 5 


SCOTT, FORESMA 
AND COMPANY 


6243 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5 


N 
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Exec. Sec. Addresses Dodge Co. Teachers: 
Dodge County Education association held a meeting 
and banquet on March 18 in Beaver Dam at which 
your Executive Secretary spoke on “Education in 
American Life’. Ira Cravillion, superintendent of 
county schools, pointed out in short talk the critical 
situation facing rural schools when they open in 
September because of the teacher shortage. Ruby 
Berent, Beaver Dam, president of the association 
presided at the meeting. 


Honor Roll for Portage Co.: Supt. L. D. 
Culver reports that all teachers of Portage county 
are members of the WEA. 


Milwaukee SEA to Hear Pres. Schlagle: 
The Milwaukee Secondary Education association is 
planning its 26th annual spring dinner meeting to 
be held at the Milwaukee Athletic club on Wednes- 
day, May 8. F. L. Schlagle, president of the Na- 
tional Education association, will be the guest speaker. 
The committee in charge of arrangements includes 
Agnes M. Halbach, North Division High school, 
Mildred Katz, Riverside High school, Herbert 
Voelker, Juneau High school, and Lloyd R. Thomas, 
Boys’ Technical High school, chairman. 


Portage Teachers Hear MacMurry: The 
members of the Portage Board of Education and of 
the Portage Teachers association heard Howard J. 
MacMurry of the University of Wisconsin department 
of political science and former congressman on the 
subject: ‘Teacher Adjustment in the Postwar World” 
at a dinner meeting on February 19. Mr. MacMurry 
said, “Teachers must sense the great forces and move- 
ments at work in the period of change. They must 
understand the trends and point them out to the 
students with whom they work. Only in this way can 
there be developed an intelligent citizenry with well 
educated statesmen : 





NECROLOGY 


(*WEA Member at Time of Death) 


Mrs. Elsie Hight, 57, a veteran teacher of Dunn 
county, died at her home at Downsville on March 1 
Mrs. Hight taught in Dunn county this year until 
ill health forced her to resign several months ago 


*Harvey Wereley, 53, manual training instructor 
at Burlingon High school since 1919, died suddenly 
at his home March 14. He was born at Appleton 
and spent his early life in that area. Mr. Wereley 
attended Oshkosh State Normal school. 


William H. Hahn, 75, veteran Milwaukee school 
principal, died February 26 in Milwaukee after a 
short illness. He was a student at Whitewater Nor- 
mal school before entering the teaching career. Six 
years ago he retired after serving as principal of the 
38th. Street school for 29 years. 


Kathryn L. Gilday, 78, died suddenly at her home 
in Racine on February 28. For 47 years she was a 
teacher in the Racine Public Schools. Miss Gilday 
was educated in the Racine Public schools, White- 
water Normal school, and the Gregg school of 
Chicago. 


George N. Scects, 58, died in Milwaukee on 
February 23. He had been a member of the staff of 
the Boy's Technical High school of Milwaukee since 
1925. Prior to that he taught in the Milwaukec 
Motor school. 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Secondary 
Schools, by G. M. Blair. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1946. 422 pages. $3.25. 

It is a generally accepted belief that laying the 
blame on prior teachers of the pupil or on the 
parents for the child's deficiencies in school subjects 
is not correcting the defects. Since teachers have to 
start with the pupil at the point in educational 
progress that they find him, diagnostic and remedial 
teaching is the problem of every teacher for some 
pupils. To be able to locate poor readers and to deter- 
mine the causes of the deficiency are necessary steps 
before remedial treatment can be applied. Diagnostn 
wna Re medial Teaching Secondary Schools dis- 
cusses the many methods which have been used to 
determine the nature and degree of the deficiency 
and the devices to remedy the weakness. The author 
explains the methods used by many experienced 
teachers throughout the country to make their teaching 
more effective 


Everyday Junior Mathematics, Books I, II, and III, 
by William Betz. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1946. 564 
pages. $1.12-$1.48 
These books enliven mathematics by linking it to 

veryday life—to home, business, shop, community 

affairs, and youthful activities. Book I is divided 
ibout equally between arithmetic and informal geome 











Global Geography 
Consumer Economics 
Vocational Guidance 





Modern maps 
| Variety of Illustrations 
| 
| 








For an Understanding of World Problems 


LIVING IN THE 
PEOPLES’ WORLD 


By Roth and Hobbs 


An Orientation Course in the Social Studies 
LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD is an introduction 


to world affairs and a preparatory course for the study of world 
history. It is designed as a basal text for the first year high 
school social studies course. It is a combination of: 


LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD has been enthusiastically welcomed by 
school administrators and social studies teachers, who, for so long, have been looking 
for the right textbook for the course that precedes world history. Here it is with 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6 


try. Book II contains this, but adds simple work in 
algebra in its final unit. Book III deals chiefly with 
elementary algebra but uses throughout the arith 
metical and geometric concepts developed in the first 
two books. Realizing that many pupils have thei 
difficulties with mathematics, the author has incor 
porated in all three books, a practical course in 
arithmetical fundamentals. The problems are modern, 
and the illustrations are the latest. 


Gaining Skill in Arithmetic, by Benjamin Brave: 
man. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 132 pages 
1946. $1.40. 

This book is aimed to meet the needs of a large 
number of pupils who enter high school without 
having succeeded in mastering the fundamentals of 
arithmetic. The book contains properly graded mate- 
rial organized is such a way so that the pupil by 
progressive steps gains the necessary skills in arith 
metic for everyday living. Sufficient mastery tests 
are found in the text for the pupil to check his own 
accomplishment 
Essential Vocational Mathematics, by Ewing and 
Hart. D. ¢ Heath & Co., Boston. 1945 6K 
pages $1.60 
Essential 


Vocational Mathemati 
year course for vocational pupils and for those in 


presents a hist 








Fascinating reading 
A teachable organization 
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technical high schools who are not preparing for 
college. Through a survey of the mathematical needs 
of students in 22 vocational courses the authors 
determined the most essential requirements and in- 
corporated them in the text. The arrangement of the 
subjects in the text and that of the topics within 
them is determined by the order of their usefulness/ 
Illustrative examples are used from actual shop draw- 
ing, and mechanics of precision measuring tools is 
presented. The text covers material from a review of 
arithmetic to and including trigonometry. 


Our World Changes, New Edition, by Powers, 
Neuner, Bruner, Bradley. Ginn & Co., Chicago. 
1946. Grades 7, 8 and 9. 585 pages. List $1.68. 
Our World Changes is the second in the Adven- 

tuving in Science series which will take junior high 

school pupils on new explorations of the world 
around them. It is a most fascinating book which 
tells about the stars, the weather, the climate and its 
effects on plants and animals, the landscape and_ the 
forces which change it, the use of food energy, and 
healthful living. The wonders of science are intro 
duced in each unit by challenging questions and state 
ments appealing to the curosity of the child who is 


My First Seatwork Book, by Gates and Bartlett. 


The Macmillan Co., 

48¢ postpaid. 

My First Seatwork Book presents a program of 
activity for developing reading. readiness. It requires 
a minimum of supervision. The book is based upon 
typical childhood experience, being organized around 
the following topics: familiar objects; home and 
play; school; city and country; good times; pets; 
home helpers; males and doing; how we travel; 
and the family. Each topic is developed through pic- 
tures which recall and extend experience, stimulate 
expression, and promote language growth 


Chicago. 1945. 80 p. List 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS ... 


(Continued from page 377) 
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forever asking about the what and the why of the Superior Coach . 419 
world he sees. The titles of the Units will give an Teachers Casualty Underwriters 126 
S >: University of Minnesota 431 

overall view of the subject matter covered: Unit I, oe : Ss . 
The Cl ; Sky; Unit Il, The Changing Air; University of Wisconsin 425 
s on ke € rs Ys World of Lif “y ~4 The Washington National Insurance Co. 130 
Unit TH, The Changing orl of Life; Uni » The Washington Teachers Ageacy - 428 
Changing Landscape; Unit V, Our Life ina Changing John ©. Winston Co. 398 
World; Unit VI, Conservation in a Changing World Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union {33 
The book is well illustrated with many excellent World Book Co. 424 
photographs and drawings. Wrigley’s {37 
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For Better Results in Language 


DAILY DRILLS 
in Language Skills 


By Betts, Greene, Arey, Liddell 
Workbooks in Language for Grades 3-8 
Grades 7 and o in preparation 
® Can be used with any series of 

language texts 
e Provide a great abundance of prac 
tice and drill material each skill 
© Require little teacher-supervision 
© Offer free keys for correcting 
CXELCISES 
e Have a complete testing program 
inventory, check, and mastery 
tests in each unit (mastery tests in 
cluded loose in each book) 


Representative: Harvey Hanlon, 256 E. Division 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
New York City 


San Francisco 











New Lippincott Science Texts 


Smith-V ance: SCIENCE FOR 
EVERYDAY USE 


A new basal ninth grade general science 
textbook. Includes experiments, demonstra- 
tions, activities, and self-tests. Mastery Tests 
and Teacher's Handbook available. 


$1.96 list 


V ance—Miller: BIOLOGY FOR 
YOU 
A new basal high school biology textbook, 


organized on the unit-problem plan. Lav 
ishly illustrated. 


$2.28 list 








HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


A new workbook for health courses, which 
may be used with anv health textbook. Ref- 
erences are made to HEALTH FOR YOU 
by Crisp, as well as to other leading high 


school health texts. 
$.80 list 


Foster: 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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